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PERSONAL 

As syno GLASS. The name of Cecil Davis 
é is synonymous with the finest English and 
in which he has specialised for many 
omprehe nsive collection suitable 
ays on view, al fine English 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


NTiQUE OR MODERN u huageous 
“ Executors, Trustees, and P riv: ate Owners. 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
the above property can also be 
pre mptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref.‘W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Time 
every Tuesday 

DVERTISER wishes to purchase good 

TRAILER CARAVAN for permanent home. 
Price up to £800.—Send full —— ulars to Box 478. 
AX r “as R CHL RC HILL, 

only r 


designed 
suit al Especially 
offered it-of-the-way 
the Company is a ready buyer of 
in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
et, W.1. Welbeck 6562 
SPREY'S, 166, New Bond 

z prepared to pur f 
SILVER Cigarette ases 
Silver Cigarett ind G 
c} ARAVAN TRAILER 
leeper secondhand 
Co., .T 2, Ge 
1 Tele 
several 16 to 40 h. 


ndition, 


Street 


hase 


‘1d Pen 

. two compartment, four 
EASTERN MOTOR 
Street, Edinburgh 
grams: Eastmotco. 
> require 

0d co also one or two 

8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
i t and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 
Twickenham Telephone: Popes- 


ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

antique furniture, china, pictures, 

, ete., is willing to buy collections or 

single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 

stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited 

cu ARLES BARKER 

Fireplace Consultant 

Jury Street, 


and Specialist, 
Warwick 
(yea ET A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 
JOUN JAQUES & SON, 
makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL — Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester 


IAMONDS, 


made by 
LTD., 
ment since 


craftsmen; 


JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES IQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, >., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash pr s. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


XOLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, ANTIQUE 
and MODERN SILVER, COINS and MEDALS, 
ete., a GHT for CASH. Highest prices given. 
Call or send registered post.—SPINK & SON, 
LTD., The All-British Firm (Est. 1772), y King 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 (Te iendinas 
Whitehall 5275 
(ie D, Silver, Diamonds, 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
els receive same attention as personal 
HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 


Jewellery, convert 


tered par 
transactions. 
1234. 


ANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will overhaul 

and renovate your handbag. Finest crafts- 
manship. Send it for an estimate to 120, Baker 
Street (ist Floor), London, W.1. 


H: ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Post or call with bag for free estimate to 
THE REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, | 57, 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3 
NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear),in one week. 
Send or call.—_BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


J ACK BARC LAY, LTD. 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE 
pre-war “WOKkmanenip and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
ADY would like to 
MINK COAT 
Box 399 
Y INIATURES 


Exquisitely painte 


Sloane 


A wonderful invest- 
or BENTLEY car of 


good second-hand 
send particulars to 


buy 
Please 


Treasured 
from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760 


N INK COAT, must sell, 
= really superb 
skins 


Memories 


design, and 
Canadian 


beautiful 
quality (Dark 
£250. Phone: Primrose 5387 


MOBILE KITCHEN TRAILER CANTEEN 
coal and oil burnirg, very fully equipped, 
ready for immediate use; new!—EASTERN 
MOTOR CO., LTD., 52, George Street, Edinburgh 
Telephone: 23511. Telegrams: Eastmotco. 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic 
+% colds, obesity, headaches, 
Mayfair 1085 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

swiftly prepared Also Public speaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street. W.1. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death: Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


lavage, insomnia, 
indigestion. Tel.: 


VOID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


-AUGUST 


is, i243 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


PERSONAL 
UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings Postage Stamps, oe 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 Ne 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622 
APIDISM! ARE YOU TACTFUL? Can you 
persuade people? Do you make friends 
easily? > you moody, shy, and unable to 
mix” ? f , y need RAPIDISM, the 
fascinat 1 approved by leading 
psychol Wri for Booklet to 
THE RAP IDISM INSTITU TE, E191, Tuition 
House, London, S.W.19 
2 PAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS 
If “Trubenised”’ brand 
1, one coupon for two collars) 
ARTUS LTD., Sarda House, 183-9, 
way. London, W.2. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility. MRS. GORDON 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2 
HE BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. Com- 
memorative Tablets and Memorial Stained 
lass Windows. Some beautiful Designs with 
il Air Force and Regimental Badges, are 
illustrated in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 
3d. stamps with Book of In iptions (6d.) 
MAILE & SON, LTD., 367 Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 
Tomas & SONS, Knickerbocker bree 
tisfactorily from self measure 
vatterns of clot ill be 


. Grosvenor Sq.. 


(Established in 


free 


without coupons: 
made from 
Details from 
Queens- 


lar 
collars 


hes can 
be made 
ment sent 
nappli l W.l 
\ JARING & GILLOW buy good quallty Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furn Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware 


New, old, disused, or 
Top prices paid. Send regis- 
C ffer by return.—KAYS (C.L.) 
19, meow od Ave nue, Manchester 4. 
\ JATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-. 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
We. DDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at ce 
GENERAL TRADING CO (M AYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, Wie 
WEST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S Rasch EXETER, Gold- 
smiths an ilversmi ill v > or purchase 
for cash « : or Modern, 
Call by appointment TER 54901 
FOR SALE 
OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II salvers and 
candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots. pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 
HERBAL HAIR TONIC made by 
garden herbs. An old recipe. 
results. Particulars, addressed envelope 
AWN MOWER. Green 18 in. 
Would part exchange for small machine 12 in. 
roller type by good maker, or might sell out- 
right, £14.—BAILEY, Anchor Cottage, Chipper- 
field, Herts. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s, 3d 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. 
BEDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERII Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, E 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. 
purchase any of the above, fullest 
and price required, cheque by return. 
ILLS, Music Department, High St 


SS TAMES! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—"'K,”’6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 
ELEPHONE WIRE (faulty)—STILL CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, suitable for 
waterproof fencing, pack horticulture, etc 
£3126 (carriage paid) per mile coil Immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write Dept. ¢ 
c o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


LIVESTOCK 

ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND, pretty red bitch, 
10 months, house trained, inoculated, hardy, 
for sale, to kind country home and as boon com- 
panion only.—MRS. JOYCE, 15, Warkton Lane, 

Kettering. Tel.: 2948 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry 
The great war-time egg producer; 82-75 per 
cent. albuminoids: pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry, and 
pigs ” Full direc tions, 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14 -; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 Ib., 40-; 1 wt. 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C. L.), Sevenoaks. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
OCTOR’S WIDOW 





lady from 
Excellent 

Box 490. 
Perfect condition. 


variety, 12 to 
Will also 
particulars 

BOTTER- 
, Canvey, Essex. 





Food (unrationed) 





(exempt) desires congenial 
post. Very efficient and adaptable. Fond of 

animals,’ music, gardening, nursing, and secre- 

tarial work. Excellent references.—Box 493. 


Personal 2/-. 


_ (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS» a 
EDFORD, SWAN HOTEL 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
~"** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 

OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 

Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 

Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 

space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 

BRAY. From 5 gns. 

Cr RCH STRETTON 

(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 

HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 

Gardens, lawns, etc. 

Recommended by Ashley Courtenay. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 

forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
ONDON ** ORCHARD HOUSE,” 
The Orchard, Bedford Park, W.4. Board 

Residence, New management. Tel.: Chiswick 2529. 
ALVERNS. Undoubtedly the best food and 

accommodation available. Historic house, 
with every modernisation. Excellent fishing. 
boating and swimming pool. Terms 1 guinea 
daily each resident Book now for holidays.— 

Box A.O.2, c'0 5 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


N IDHURST, 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


THE 
produce. 


Own 


SUSSEX. 


that Gateway to the South Down 
bids you welcome 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 


From 6 gns., to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 

‘ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘‘The 

Order of the New Day,”’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 

Marland, near Torrington. 

SHROPSHIRE BORDERS. 
Manor. Especially for 

Charming peaceful country. Own produce.-— 

ECCLESHALL,’ Stafford (Adbaston 247). 

\ ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 

(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 

hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 

own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 

C.L. Illustrated Tariff.”” Tel. 31 

WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, 
and SAFES, etc., 
prices.—TAYLORS, 

Holborn 3793. 

LL TYPES of left-off 
required; highest 
condition requiring 
immaterial. Write, 


: Bishops Offley 
holidays and leave. 


Northam 300. 





TYPEWRITERS 
wanted for CASH. Highest 
74, Chancery Lane, London. 
clothing and boots 
prices paid, whether in 
repair or otherwise. Style 
stating description of articles 
and best offers will be sent.—M. NEWMAN 
(CONTRACTORS), LTD., Specialists in Second- 
hand Clothing, Imperial Buildings, 7, Oxford 
Road, Manchester 1. Telephone: Ardwick 1851 or 
BROughton 1353. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, 
ing of all kinds. Private 
safety to Dept. C. L. 
SON, LTD., (Est. 
London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
OUNTRY LIFE.” 
1942 wanted. 2/- paid. 
wood, Hythe, Kent. 
OUNTRY LIFE,’’ dated April 2, 1943. If 
anyone has a spare ¢ opy ple ase Nag peng 
with CAPTAIN ELWES, ‘‘Biskra,’ * Ryde, I. of W. 
IREARMS (old), rapie cannon, coac "7 horns. 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
N AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 
& CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR 
DEN, W.C.2, will pay very satisfactory prices 
for good quality SADDLERY: Bridles, Saddles 
(not side saddles), etc., in good condition 
EARLS, cultured and imitation, wanted, and 
jewellery. Best prices.—BOOTH, 16, Pannal- 
ash Grove, Harrogate. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CoO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
IMBERS (Standing Parcels). 
Hardwood and/or Softwood 
tial work. Offers from vendors 
will be appreciated. Large 
parcels required. x. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 
Tz PEWRITERS wanted. Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. : Holborn 0082. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 
OLLS BENTLEY wanted to purchase. Will 
pay good price.—MISS MARSHALL, 489, 
Aylestone Road, Leicester. 


dis- 
Furs, Cloth- 
owners may send with 
JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
1793) 24-25 Great Queen Street, 


Copies of November 27, 
MISS BAIRD, Salt- 


Send for Catalogue. 
49a Museum Street, 
OSS BROS. 


We are requiring 
Trees for essen- 
, With particulars, 

andor medium 


GARDENING 


Feu TREES. Apples, Pears, and Bi, 


Red Currants. Everybody shoy 
and for many years now we have on 
* You may be able to buy cheaper 
Please book early for autumn 
HAMBLEDON HILL FRUIT 
Okeford, Blandford. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND ( 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chi 
AVING STONE. Quantity old Lon 
Paving Stone for Sale (b; 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. 
ETEX ” (Reg.), the fine 
obtainable for all hi 
poultry, bedding, rabbit hutches, | 
etc. Standard Grade; Bales 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, | 
Bales of approximately 20 bushe 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered carri 
Samples free on request.—UNI 
Co., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, Est 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
Leicester, were for many y 
the war, the largest makers of H 
Courts in Great Britain. They 
and material ready for further w 
THE V DAY arrives 
Acting on the suggestion of si 
Tennis Clubs, they have started 
for Post-War Orders for NEW 
existing Courts. Would you like t 
name down for early post-war 
puts you under no obligation. 
yee STABLE 
we do the 
UNWIN, LTD., 


and Flower Seed 
experimenting; 
Seedsmen, Histor 





EDUCATIONA! 


HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL ( 
class London training lead 
national importance now and i 
war careers. Advertising, Jourr 
Work, Industrial Management 
Languages. Lovely country h 
area. Plenty of fresh vegetable 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shr 
AVE YOU “** A LITERARY BE 
it profitably through persona 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALI 
Press Journalism, Short Stor 
Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. E 
offered at HALF FEES. Personal 
for free Book and advice to: 
DEPARTMENT, L.S.J., 57, G 
London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOO! 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HER 
in extremely healthy 
surroundings. FROEBEL, Depart 
and girls from 5 upwards. Ad 
for the older students in langua 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial 
technical draughtsmanship in prep 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURI 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, 
bursaries available for children 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON, £ 


FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 


1urst, Ker nt 


eit 


FORDS 
and beautiful 


Al 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOO! 


Year Book (Boys) by post 11 

(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR 
By post 8s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boy 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Mus 


GIRLS’ 


ETERSTOW COURT Resident 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-W 
fully prepare candidates for the I. « 
tion. Girls from 15 years of as 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
Fellow and Instructor of the Ir 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. fc 
that Sell To-day ” (a special b 
prospectus of world-famous 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF I 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All 
Domestic Science taught. Day an 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIE 
RANDALL, Ist class Diplome 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


1 
BOOK 


course 


JOMEST! 
ran 


dr 
AL: } 


, EDINBL 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE. “COR 


CURLS,” 


An enchanting 
with. itsitonic eff 


ONET 


upon your 


personality, will do much to remove an! 


complex! Instantly adjusted wit! 
than putting on your hat! Inval 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. 
your hair will enable me to quote y 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BAR 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH PO* 
MAISON GEORGES 
Buckingham Palace Road, 
(only address) 
a 5943 (appi 
5944 (offices and ge! 
URS. ‘Good Furs bought a 
repairs and remodels; finest 
-RALLI FURS, Regent House, 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325 
ARYTHE, LTD., 17 Dover Str« 
1361. Second floor. Furs remo 
and demothed. Advice given fi 
furrier and fitter. 
O COUPONS! New 
remodelling. Ladies’ 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, 
Gerrard 5178. 
ERSIAN 
and excellently cut. 
able price.—Box 400. 
EMODELLING. SAVE: MO 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. | 
HE FASHION CIRCLE DRE 
GOOD clothes bought and sol 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2: 
AR ECONOMY. Evening Shoe 
ladies’ own materials, 14/6, ca 
—M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, S« 


38/40, 


Frocks for 
own m 
Oxford 


LAMB Coat for dispo 
Will accept 
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JICOUNTRY LIFE 


tM vor. XC’. No. 2430. AUGUST 13, 1943 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


PEAT os ————— 


R' sULT OF AUCTION SALES, MAY, JUNE & JULY, 1943 




















B n of the Executors of the late Siy John F. Drughorn, Bart. SOLD AT AUCTION 
BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND SURREY AS A WHOLE 
i THE IFIELD ESTATE, Nr. CRAWLEY, of 1,268 ACRES AND 68 OUT OF 101 LOTS 
_ Farms, Houses, Cottages, Woodlands and the Ifield Golf Course. 
(Remaining Lots can be dealt with privately.) RESOLD AT AUCTION 
| MANCHESTER AND BURY ALL 20 LOTS 
EEHOLD FARM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
(In conjunction with Mr. WILLIAM Scott, of Bury.) SOLD AT AUCTION 
oN HUNTS, LINCS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS SOLD AS A WHOLE 
— NE\ 3ERY HALL STUD AND CALDECOTE MANOR FARM, 572 ACRES : 
x ae , PRIOR TO AUCTION 
(In conjunction with Messrs. Fox & VERGETTE, Peterborough.) 
SOUTH CHESHIRE. 4 MILES WHITCHURCH ALL 25 LOTS SOLD 
MAESFEN, MALPAS, CHESHIRE, 394 ACRES AT OR IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
Residence, Farms and Cottages. AUCTION 
BOROUGH OF SLOUGH 
UNSOLD AT AUCTION 
AN IMPORTANT FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE of 88 ACRES 
; ; (Open to Private Negotiation) 
(In conjunction with Messrs. HILLIER, PARKER, May & ROwWDEN.) 
By Diane of ihe Ries oe 7 7 : 
KENT. OUTSKIRTS OF TONBRIDCE 
Important Farm Investments. BOTH SOLD AT AUCTION 
GRANGE FARM (117 ACRES) AND COLDBLOWS FARM (45 ACRES) 
THE GARTH, MONMOUTH, 112 ACRES SOLD AS A WHOLE 
_ Commanding extensive views of the Wye Valley. 


PRIOR TO AUCTION 


(In conjunction with Messrs. RENNIE, TAYLOR & TILL, Monmouth.) 


By direction of the Executors of the late D. D. Macpherson, Esq. 


OUTSKIRTS OF THE COUNTY TOWN OF SHREWSBURY SOLD AS A WHOLE 
RADBROOK HALL, SHREWSBURY, with 21 ACRES AT AUCTION 


(In conjunction with Messrs. HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, LtpD., Shrewsbury.) 


OMERSET. ONE MILE FROM TEMPLECOMBE 
THE HORSINGTON HOUSE ESTATE, about 37 ACRES 


The remaining Portions comprising Parkland and Cottages. 


ALL 5 LOTS 
SOLD AT AUCTION 





By ‘ton of the Executors of the late Siv Max Bonn, K.B.E. 


WEST SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS SOLD AS A WHOLE 
Between Guildford and Petworth. PRIOR TO AUCTION 


UPPER IFOLD AND MERROW FARM of 283 ACRES 








Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 








M 1 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. = 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


iy ioaaen eal ona NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Maidstone 3 miles, Ashford 14 miles, London 41 miles. 


THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


KNOWN AS 


THE MILGATE ESTATE, NEAR BEARSTED 


AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





WHICH INCLUDES 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND 
CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 
CALLED ies ee TOTAL ARE. 

‘*‘COBHAM MANOR ”’ 
1,500 ACRE 


OR THEREABO! 


TOGETHER WITH TH»? Figgr. 
CLASS SHOOTING RIG!'s OVER 
THE WHOLE PRO? 2RTY. 


5 USEFUL MIXED FARMS. 
SMALL-HOLDINGS AND 


ACCOMMODATION LAND. OF WHICH THE MAJOR oRTIOx 


THE EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS WILL BE SOLD WITH YAcayt 

INCLUDING THE VALUABLE POSSESSION (WITH TH! OPTIoy 

MATURE AND GROWING ? OF TAKING OVER TH FaArw 
TIMBER. é MACHINERY 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION (unless 

previously sold privately), as a WHOLE or in 

LOTS, at the ROYAL STAR HOTEL, MAID- 

STONE, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1943, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Particulars and Plan (price 2/- each) of the Auctioneers : 

JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, 

W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), and at Northampton, 
Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WALTONS & Co., 101, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel.: Avenue 1555). 


Land Agent: G. R. Fox, Esq., Upton House, Estate 
Office, Banbury, Oxon. 


BROAD STREET FARMHOUSE ITY FARMHOUSE. 





BETWEEN FARNHAM AND PETERSFIELD 


500ft. above sea level in an unspoilt Hants village with lovely views of downs and beech-clad hills. 
<r tan 7 
ae 


FOR SALE BY EXECUTORS 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


COMPANY’S WATER. OWN ELECTRIC 
PLANT. PARTIAL HEATING. 


LOVELY SECLUDED GROUNDS. 
TENNIS AND CROQUET LAWNS, 
PADDOCK, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND COMFORTABLE 


COUNTRY HOUSE IN ALL 6% ACRES 


2 Accommodation on two floors only. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 charming reception 

rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, bath- 

room, servants’ hall. Garage for 3 cars. 
Stable. Cottage. 


Inspected by JACKSON Stops & Star, 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. Tel.: 
Mayfair 3316-7. 








Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


_ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.!_ 
FREEHOLD HOTEL IN 27} ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. Including the whole of the equipment as a going concern. SITUATED NEAR A TOWN IN WILTS 
AND WITHIN A SHORT WALK OF A HALT. The accommodation includes suite of reception rooms, including billiards room and ballroom, 
35 bedrooms and 8 bathrooms. Cottage, lodge and garages. Main electric light. Unlimited water. 2 ‘‘Aga’’ cookers in the kitchen. THE 
GROUNDS INCLUDE A HARD TENNIS COURT, A GRASS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 2 GLASSHOUSES, ALL EXTENDING 
TO 4%, ACRES AND ADJOINING ARE 23 ACRES OF WOODLAND.— Detailed particulars of : Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1., who will make the necessary appointment to view on application. 


SUFFOLK 


Between Saxmundham and Beccles, near a railway station, small town, Post Office and a : 
shops. Between Egham and Reading. 





ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE (FREEHOLD) 





Containing 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, and (in 
addition) 4 rooms which can 
be used or not as required. 
Outer and inner halls, lavatory 
with cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, and excellent domestic 
offices, including servants’ hall. 
Electric light. Main water. 
Central heating. 2 excellent 
garages for 2 cars. Cottage. 
Laundry. 
THE GROUNDS ARE VERY 
ATTRACTIVE AND WELL 
TIMBERED AND OF OLD- 
WORLD CHARACTER. 
EXCELLENT KITCHEN 
GARDEN WITH RANGE OF 
GLASS AND GRASS FIELD. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,600 


Particulars and Order to View of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


A COMMODIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE 


TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED 
IN THE FORMER CASE WITH 
20 OR 109 ACRES 
THE HOUSE OCCUPIES A SECLUDED POSITION IN CHARMING GR JUNDS 
AND PARKLIKE LANDS and contains: 4 or 5 reception rooms, including @ illiards 


room, 15 to 17 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, and excellent domestic offices (ine. ding 4 
’ ’ ’ 
servants’ hall and housekeeper’s room. 


Company’s electric light. Central heating. Telephone. Company’s we ©. 


WELL-TIMBERED OLD GROUNDS, WITH 2 TENNIS COURTS, KI CHEN 
GARDEN WITH GLASSHOUSES. 


GARAGES. STABLING. COTTAGES. 


Full details and orders to view with the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


Sea 3 Miles. County Town 7 Miles. 


Garage for 6 Cars. Dwelling House to 


THE MANS HOUSE stands 
THE ‘ — accommodate two separate tenants, 





i : f the Estat 
= s naan — with separate bathrooms. 
about 2\ “eet above sea level, rong Lawns, hard tennis court. Walled 
South-! — pe ges nrnad pF kitchen garden. Market garden 
drive \ i lo : ? land, plantations. 
Reside ontains entrance hall, 4 ss 
public is, school and _ business 2 Sound Dairy Farms and 
rooms incipal bed and 3 dressing 3 Cottages let on Lease. 
rooms ithrooms, 5 bedrooms for NEARLY 400 ACRES 
serval yublie room and bathroom. 
FOR SALE 
Mair ctric light. Private Sole Agents: Messrs. 
wate ply. eee — KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
ov sled and in good order. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,813) 





MID- SUSSEX 


Facing South with extensive views. 3 miles from Haywards Heath. 1 mile from two stations and half-mile from buses. 

A CHARMING TUDOR RESIDENCE, brick-built with old tiled roof, part tile hung and part timbered. Accommodation—on two floors 

only—panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, one oak-panelled, 6 bedrooms, 4 with lavatory basins, 2 bathrooms. All-electric kitchen, ete. 

Complete central heating. Main electric light and power. Co.’s water. Modern drainage. Oak floors and beams throughout. 
Independent hot water. 

Garage. Excellent modern cottage with Norfolk reed-thatched roof, containing 3 bedrooms, boxroom, sitting-room, kitchen with bath, etc. 
EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL GARDEN with specimen trees, flowering shrubs, water garden and stream; lawns, rose terrace; 
productive kitchen garden and orchard. 

5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £6,500 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,843) 


NORTH CORNWALL COAST 


Overlooking the Sea. Adjoining a Golf Course. 


Exceptionally well-built house 
in a lovely situation 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. 
Co.’s electric light. 
Garages for 2 cars. 

Small modern cottage with 2 1ecep- 
tion rooms, 2 bedrooms and 
bathroom, Grounds of 2 acres. 


100 yards from first tee of 
18-hole golf course. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: oe". KNIGHT, FRANK 
& RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (40,52 85) 























— =)3h—(iets~— : 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a ge 
Tel : 
Regent 0293/3377 NICHOLAS as hihi ation London "’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
HANTS COAST | BUCKS 


WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR, On high ground, 3 miles from Beaconsfield. 
TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE | TO BE SOLD 
" a | 
Standing secluded in its own 
pretty grounds of 5 ACRES THIS BEAUTIFULLY 


on the outskirts of a small 
town and convenient for yacht- APS eee ea 
ing. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, RESIDENCE 

4 reception rooms. All services. 


Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen 
garden and paddock.’ Chauf- 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, hall 


" and 2 reception rooms. Co.s 
ers a 10H FOR water and electric light. Central 

— 4 oo. — 
arms and sheds. cottages. 
FOR SALE, 


SUBJECT TO 
TENANCY 


Particulars of: Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


NEARLY 47 ACRES 


Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















— James’s Place, S.W.1 (L.R. 20,421) 


we umess JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK == 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES | GENERALLY 
a i 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE IN THE SPELDHURST AND 











High up in the Cotswold Hilis. TUNBRIDGE WELLS AREA 
ERECTED IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII OF COTSWOLD STONE, A (pmomenrias acy CARMINE CROPERTY 
or without the Farm) of about 60 - A truly 
CAREFULLY MODERNISED delightful House originally a Farmhouse on simple lines, 
Situated amid some of the most beautiful scenery | but complete and most comfortable. Lounge-sitting room 
in this lovely pert of England, commanding panorami:> | and 2 other reception rooms, built-on billiards room, 
views. Central hall, dining room, morning room, 8 or 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main elec- 


smoking room (two of these rooms are oak- panelled), tricity and water. SECONDARY RESIDENCE or FARM- 
compact and up-to-date offices, including servants’ HOUSE: Lodge, 2 cottages and farm buildings. Easily 


sitting room, 11 bed and dressing rooms, and 3 bath- worked farm of 60 Acres. This property has all the atmo- 
rooms, also completely detached nursery wing with sphere of the Manor Farm in a most lovely situation about 
bathroom. Electric light. Adequate water supply. 400 ft. above sea level, yet within 4 miles of main line, 


Central heating throughout. Fine Old Tithe Barn 40 minutes from London. Price very reasonable. Strongly 
(now garage for 6 cars). recommended by: — STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES, cowhouse, fitted laundry. James’ 8 Place, S.W.1 (L.R. 20,504) 
The gardens and grounds make a perfect setting for eee ——— a eaenet 
a residence of this character, and include a stone-built 10 MILES FROM SALISBURY 
garden house, paddocks. 
; mest ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 244%, ACRES amid rural surroundings and in a first-rate sporting 


district Lovely views. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT rooms (lavatory basins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
POSSESSION 


Main electricity and power. Central heating throughout. 
s 
i thoroughly recommended by Owners’ Sole spe: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, -St. 








2 good garages. Nice garden and paddocks. FO 
FREEHOLD. Owner’s Agents—JAMES STYLES & WHIT- 
LOOK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,524) 
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areevener 662 = (GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS tories sear oy, 


allel (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, SW. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 








FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE IN WILTS NEAR WINCHESTER 


Near Hants border. Fishing and shooting in district. Perfectly secluded. 





12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Good water. 
Oil heating. 


GARAGES. STABLING. 5 COTTAGES. HOME FARM. GOOD GROUNDS, 
PARK AND WOODLAND. 


137 ACRES 


POSSESSION OF HOUSE AFTER WAR 
GEORGIAN HOUSE IN SMALL PARK. Outskirts of village. 


Completely modernised in 1939. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 8 recepti 

FARM AND LAND LET 2 garages 2 cottages. Mainservices. Central heating, Fitted basins. 23 
| Comprising beautifully timbered park, tennis court, etc 

FOR AFTER THE WAR OCCUPATION. PRESENT NET INCOME £ 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
____ SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, _ PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


. | CHISLEHURST AND ELMSTEAD WOODS 
AN OUTSTANDING SOMERSET OFFER | BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE. 30 minutes 
Triangle of country formed by Taunton, Ilchester and Glastonbury. andan on damaging me hoes Mkicd Gas, Fe, — a4 ms, 


Main services. Central heating. Double garage. Chauffeur’s cottage. Tenni 
Ly A plpningery eet orchard, kitchen garden, greenhouse and woodland. 3 ACRES. FREI 
p One Oh CRATEnS £6,750.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Ent: 
character, | stands on high Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
eae en ee 7 MILES WINCHESTER. 1 MILE STATION 
kitchen (with ateen”? wncien ), | NTRIGUING OLD GEORGIAN RECTORY, modernised. 3 reception, 3 bed- 
8 ee T), rooms, 2 bathrooms. All mains. Double garage. Stabling. Exquisite old gardens, 
bedrooms, bathroom, and has tennis court, walled kitchen garden, 2 ACRES. Just available. £4,750.—F. L. \(ercer 
such features as oak panelling, AND CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 
open fireplaces and oak floors, Regent 3481. 
Own lighting plant. Garage. | EASY REACH READING, NEWBURY, BASINGSTOKE 
Stabling. 2 cottages (at present | RAD “A” FAR 
let), together with delightful PRETTY TUDOR HOUSE. 3 i 4 ~ bathroom. Excellent 
gardens and a home farm with buildings. Ultra-modern cowhouse. 50 ACRES. £5,000, including live and dead 
a set of model buildings. | stock.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. les ey 
ONLY £6,750 FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 63 ACRES | BASINGSTOKE (EASY REACH). JUST AVAILABLE 
. LY £3,900 FREEHOLD WITH 8 ACRES 
BEST VALUE AVAILABLE IN TO-DAY’S MARKET COMPACT SMALL MODERN HOUSE. 3 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville | 7, Main electricity. Garage, 4roomedl cottage. Long drive ‘approach. Pretty garden, 
lca tan aia nm (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. via et 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (Tel.: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


N. WALES. LOVELY CONWAY VALLEY By Order of Major J. R. H. Harley. 
£7,950 | BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE THE ROSSALL ESTATE, Nr. SHREWSBURY 


ON AN ANCIENT SITE. About 4 miles from the County Town, just off the Holyhead road, and comprising : 


ENTIRELY MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. ROSSALL HALL, 
Lovely situation. & miles South of Llandudno Junction. Local station 1 mile. A fine QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, modernised and of medium size, with old gardens 
Llanwrst 3 miles. and grounds, and ample buildings. Vacant Possession in the autumn. 


THREE VALUABLE 
FARMS 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3815) 






































Large lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms (2 large), cloakroom, (all let on annual tenancies), 
7-10 bed and dressing rooms, known as 
@h. & 2), 2 bathrooms, | ROSSALL FARM 
excellent offices (*‘Aga’’ cooker). (211 ¥, ACRES) 
Main electricity and power. , “2 paring 
Central heating. Gravitation ROSSALL GRANGE FARM 
water. (93% ACRES), 
and 
Cottage. Garage 2 cars. ROSSALL HEATH FARM 
| (57% ACRES), 
Lovely old grounds of full | and a long stretch of Fishing 
maturity, in all in the Severn. 
| In all about 
6 ACRES 392 ACRES sis o pe 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION - J WHOLE or in LOTS at SHREWSBURY 
y orn ee 2 on September 7th next. 
VACANT POSSESSION. Illustrated — and plan in course of preparation. . 
Highly > = — = =e & _— Auctioneers : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury 
ghly recommended ee peg Al nay = ge & HARRISON, (Tel. 2061). Solicitors: Messrs. og & Rep, 7, Gracechurch street, 
Sed “ 2 ‘ | ondon, E 





N. DEVON —CORNISH BORDERS 44, ACRES £8,250 UNIQUE FRUIT & DAIRY FARM of 40 Acres 
OVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE, | /2 ’ (50-100 tons of fruit annually.) 
i. 6 miles coast. Hall, 3-4 rece ption, aa hays | W's eee ti ak, er, Cae little MINIATURE 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electricity. Private water ‘supply. LOVELY PART of HEREFORDSHIRE Sul rg tw productive and in pores = 
2 cottages. Garage (3 cars), and excellent buildings. | . : ee i 1 f (5 ae ma 3 reception, ba verry 
Fine old-world garden and 2 fields, all walled. 5 ACRES. | FINE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, in beautiful A; 1 Cs - W.C.). xcellent water (main if wi i 
£6,500 FREEHOLD. A choice and easily maintained | situation, high up amid old grounds of great natural | /™mDle bul dings. Superior cottage or bailiff’s house. dea 
property. —- CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, | attraction. Billiards and 3 good reception rooms, 10 bed- | TOF residence and profit. £5,500 FREEHOLD, or oifer. 
Shre wsbury. rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. | Owner’s Ageuts—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HAR’ ON, 
-—— } ae SNe 7 ooragn. — stabling. 2 very | @8_above. = 
| good cottages. gardens, orchards, woodlands, pool, JUST IN THE MARKET. £4,950 
OVER 400 ACRES IN LOVELY PART | “team and pasture. of GHROPSHIRE (3 miles Bridgnorth). A’ chazini 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, thoroughly moder sed. 
Ss. SHROPSHIRE _ 5 ad ie 7 hall, 3 reception (1 large), 6 bedrooms (4 wi 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE. High up, really | & ¢.), 2’ bathrooms. Self-con ined modernised ¢ 
beautiful surroundings. Hall, 3 reception, 7-8 bed- | WITH 1 MILE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. adjoining. Main electricity and water. Garage 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Excellent water. Garages. excellent stabling. Pretty grounds and good 


Farmery. Cottages. : oe (let). Woodlands. 19 ACRES. Possession.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHER 
5,000 or offer. N.W. WALES HARRISON, as above. 


een BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. COMPACT ESTATE OF 96 ACRES Mill House with Trout Pools, Hatchery and Stream. 
Valley 














CHELTENHAM 7 MILES’ £3,950 _ Lovely spot, near good town. HEREFORD-MON 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. . : MOUTH soon 
MODERN HOUSE in lovely wooded position, with GENTLEMAN "S RESIDENCE. About 8 bedrooms, A‘ jaa i os SS aan 
fine view. 3 good reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and central heating. 2 bathr aay 5 Oe gs Re ag ge OE 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage. Sim le wooded Splendid home farm buildings. Cottages. Wooded grounds, G: ek bedrooms. ea —_ Central * 
grounds. 2° ACRES, Inspected, by CHAMBERLAINE- | “Ichland. Possession. £9,850.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS | Cadgeck “IN ALG 6 ACRES Qe co FRERHOL } 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & y Bem as above. 
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sons, Raunt, Weede, J O HN D e WOOD & CO 4 "aeuae : 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
OR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. > Vs nal 


BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND DORKING 


In a lovely open position, few minutes’ walk of hus route and station (electric). 


KNNIQUE PERIOD HOUSE WITH EXCEPTIONAL APPOINTMENTS 

















DECOR ION, PLUMBING, CENTRAL HEATING AND WIRING ALL NEW. CAN BE RUN ON VERY 
SMALL STAFF. 
bedr (all fitted h. & c.), 4 bathrooms, hall and staircase beautifully painted, panelled, 3 reception, 
il parquet floors. 
Central heating. Electric power and gas fitted every room. 
UNUST LY COMFORTABLE STAFF QUARTERS. “ESSE” COOKER. AUTOMATIC BOILER. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 


ts : . 


A 






BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
WITH MAGNIFICENT TREES, 
2 WALLED GARDENS, GLASS 

PARKLIKE LAND, 





IN ALL 
12 ACRES 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE WITH 
5 ROOMS AND BATHROOM. 





Inspected and strongly recommended by: JOHN D. wow & Co., 23, Berkeley Square. London, W.1. Ga: Mayfair 6341. andl (22,246) 


BEST PART OF WYE VALLEY 


TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


AN OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 


WITH A LOVELY STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN PERIOD HOUSE of moderate size in first-class repair and completely modernised, 
containing briefly: 4 reception rooms, salon, 11 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 5 bathrooms. Fine panelling and fireplaces. Electric light. 
‘Central heating throughout. 


UP-TO-DATE HOME DAIRYING AND MIXED FARM OF 192 ACRES 
WITH FARMHOUSE AND 3 COTTAGES. 70 ACRES OF RICH PARKLAND. 
ABOUT 1} MILES OF FISHING (single bank) IN RIVER WYE 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Most confidently recommended from personal inspection ~ 4 the Owner’s Agents: J = D. Woop & Co 
(Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (70,452 

















. 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 





Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
— AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
—" | | — —— —$—  — ——$ 
| OXON—GLOS BORDERS | SEVENOAKS | BORDERS OF BUCKS AND 


In a pretty Cotswold Village. TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. BERKS 


| In a lovely village between Marlow and Henley. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE A COMFORTABLE OLD HOUSE | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


AT RIVERHEAD CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception 

Tooms, compact domestic offices. Central heating. | - ; ' servi 

Site Eth. Gisn. Gaateenfecettaes, Aitecsties | 7 bedrooms and 2 reception rooms. All services. Garage. 


gardens with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 


4 bedrooms, bath room, 3 reception rooms. 


GARAGE, “AGA” COOKER. MAIN ELECTRIC 


3 
*% ACRE LIGHT AND WATER. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
LAST LETTING £100 PER ANNUM, NOW REQUISI- | 





Tn all about 
4 ACRES TIONED BY A GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT AT 
£85. EXECUTORS ANXIOUS TO REALISE. | 4 ACRES 
| 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE | PASE 
Further particulars : Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: 
Details from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, 
ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,551) London, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344) London, E.C.4. 
EL ~ | 








184, SROMPTON ROAD, 


omens BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY a 











HEREFORDSHIRE SEVEN —- OF SALISSURY | BETWEEN EXETER AND SIDMOUTH 
CENTLEMAN’S SMALL IN A QUIET AND CHARMING | EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER EXE VALLEY TO DARTMOOR 
cos, SSIDENTIAL ESTATE | ONT OPE »~ igs ©: saecemmmm CHARMING HOUSE OF ' 
AFF. ING GOOD SHOOTING AND CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE of a CHARACTER MODERNISED. 
FISHING. kind rarely to be found. 2 reception, 3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
106 ACRES 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. rooms. Main electricity and water. 
Cc ‘ING FARMHOUSE, perfect Stabling, etc. Main water and electricity. Central heating. Excellent stabling. 
he 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted re nee 2° gle Teen Cor. Garage. Gardener’s flat. 
nv: con Shela appeeeie, Gee (now ACRES. , LOVELY GARDENS AND POOL, 
me ‘ens, well timbered. “Excellent THE ENTIRE PROPERTY FREEHOLD ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 
ws 8 P ONLY £1,900 3% ACRES 
Ni. POSSESSION ON The whole of the furniture may be ie 
oh SALE FREEHOLD bought by the Purchaser, if required. ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 
+> MODERATE PRICE uF Sole Agents: BENTALL, - HoRSLE¥--& BALDRY, 
B ... “ORSLEY & BaLpRY, as above. BENTALL, HokstEY> & BaLpRY, as: above. as above. 
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WILSON & CO. 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


Occupying a really magnificent position, 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


with panoramic views extending for 25 miles. 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT 
AND IN PERFECT CONDITION WITH 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
3 dressing rooms, 4 luxurious 
Garages. Chauffeur’s house. 
Guest cottage and 2 other cottages. 
IN A LOVELY WOODLAND SETTING, 
with gardens of singular charm. Fine specimen 


trees and flowering — walled kitchen garden, 
etc. 
FOR SALE WITH 21 ACRES 
With immediate possession. 
Joint Sole Agents: R. T. INNEs, Estate Offices. 


Crowborough (Tel. 46); WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


1943 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 











16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334 


30, ST. GEORGE STRE 
HANOVER SQUARE, V 
Mayfair 5411 


WOODCOCKS 


NEAR NORTHAMPTON 

Select position overlooking Nene Valiey. 

| GENTLEMAN'S FARMHOUSE, perfectly decorated, 

| with long drive in. 3 sitting, 4 bedrooms, bathroom | 

(new wing of 2 bedrooms and bathroom now being added). 

| Central heating, electric light. Good and ample buildings. | 

| Tithe free. FINE PROPERTY, ADMIRABLY | 

| PLACED AND A GENTLEMAN’S PROFITABLE 

HOLDING. —Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
E.6 








Magnificent views, faces South 530 ft. up. 4 miles sea. 


IRRESISTIBLE TO GARDEN-LOVERS 
DEVON BORDER, 6 miles Bude, 2 :niles main 
* line station. COMFORTABLE TWO-STORIED 
RESIDENCE, 3 reception, billiards room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Well appointed. Lovely old-world walled 
gardens, prolific peach and nectarine house, vinery, 
orchard, paddocks, in all 5 ACRES. Entrance lodge. 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage, etc. Early possession owing to 
illness. FREEHOLD £6,000 OR NEAR OFFER. 
Inspected and warmly recommended by Woopcocks, 
30, St. George Street, W.1. C.4261 


| Close river, % mile station and village, 40 mins. 


UCKS. Surrounded by beautiful Green B« 
Charming LOW-BUILT GQEORGIAN- 
RESIDENCE temporarily converted to 8 self- 
flats, easily reconverted. Main electricity, centra 
Beautifully timbered grounds. 4 AC » bounc 
Bungalow. Very substantial stables, garages, 
| quarters, barns, cowshed, etc. Possession by arra 
| FREEHOLD £ eae by Wo 
| GLontous MATLOCK DISTRICT. 70-ACRE | 30, St. George Street, W.1 
FARM, with ‘'%-mile pike fishing on boundary. | 
2 small but very choice gentleman’s houses (bathrooms, | 
| main electricity, etc.). 
waterfall and | FOR SALE WITH 
30, St. George Street, W.1. 


EASY REACH WORTHING 


uterloo, 


lands, 
TYLE 
itained 
1eating, 
g lake, 
room's 
cement. 
COCKS, 
C.4194 








Magnificent set of farm buildings. - ; on a 


POSSESS ION.— WoopDcocks, 
E.6434 ALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY. 1 mile station, 
— close churches, re, etc. Delightful WELL- 
DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE. 2 reception 


Trout stream runs through grounds with 
miniature lake. 
SOMERSET, 2 MILES WELLS. Delightful small 
residential Estate. JACOBEAN-STYLE STON 





RESIDENCE. 4 reception, lounge hall, billiards room, 
6 principal bedrooms (with fitted furniture), 6 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Well appointed. Main electricity, 
central heating. 5 cottages. Possession. HOLD 
£11,500, OR WITH ONE COTTAGE £9,500. In- 
spected and recommended by Woopcocks, 30, St. George 
Street, W.1. 62 


| of farm buildings with ample dairy 
| 2 cottages. 


ENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE FARM, 250 ACRES. 

Compact, bounded stream, % mile station. Beautiful 
old House with much character. 5-6 bedrooms. Main 
electricity, water and gas. In charming grounds. 2 sets 
accommodation. 
THIS PROPERTY IS NOT CHEAP BUT 
IS VERY NICE AND FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 


rooms (one large enough for billiards room), 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, maid’s sitting-room. All mains. Central 
heating. Lovely gardens and_orchard, 1% ACRES. 
2 garages. Early possession. FREE HOLD £4,750, or 
without orchard, etc., £3,750. Inspected and recom- 
eee by Messrs. Woopcocks, 30, St. George ym 

fe 1.4263 





| —Woopcocks , 30, St. George Street, W.1. E.6449 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
BUCKS 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
IN MELLOWED RED BRICK. 








Grosvenor 2838 


Telegrams: 
(2 lines) 


Turloran, Audley, London 





FOR SALE, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
WEST SUSSEX 
In a most lovely situation, 500 ft. up, with glorious views. 
S PCTURESaUS HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 


9 bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, compact, 
light offices. 


Stabling. Lodge. 
heating throughout. 
Electric light. 


Charming inexpensive grounds 

with hard tennis court, walled 

kitchen garden, woodlands, etc. 
About 


45 ACRES 


Near bus route to main line 
station, 5 miles. 


In beautiful unspoilt country. 
1 mile station. 1% hours London. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Garage. 


Modern cottage with 5 rooms, 
bathroom and kitchenette. 


Garage. 
Central 





Main electricity and water. 
Modern septic tank drainage. 


Well laid out ground of about 
14 ACRES 
PRICE £15,000 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 





Agents : 








Edinburgh 
32251-2 


Telegrams : 
“Sales, Edinburgh.” 


Cc. W. INGRAM, es. 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. BROCKLEHIRST ESTATE (Area approximately 
1,800 ACRES). —— the RESIDENCE and POLICIES, 3 FIRST-RATE 
FARMS and 3 SMALLER MS, and over 700 ACRES of the Lochar Moss, with 
wild ‘fowl and other shooting. 
BROCKLEHIRST HOUSE, 5 miles from Dumfries, faces South, with views across : 
the one to the Cumberland Hills. (The House is at resent requisitioned. ) THE kitchen garden, orchard. 3%, ACRES. Ins jected and shin J recommen: ad by: 
PROPERTY includes 3 EXCELLENT DAIRY FAR. S, MOUSWALD GRANGE, TRESIDDER & o., 77, South Audley Street, 21,423) 
Beene «oO dtu: POTAL, RENTAL Cts = 
with the Dumfriesshire Foxhounds an rhounds S 
Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.8.., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 3 MILES CHELTEN HAM. £4,750 
650 ft. up. Magnificent views. Bus service near. 


For Sale by Private Treaty. ERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. Modernised and, in excellent. oriet 

DY MFRIESSHIRE (ALLANTON) about 298 ACRES, including V 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Main electric ligh t gas and d: sinage. 

LOCHMAILING FARM (with occupation Whit Sunday, 1944), 171 ACRES; Telephone. Garage. Stables. Charming inexpensive gardens, 15 RES, wit access 

ALLANTON HOUSE (subject to current Tenancy), and 2 SMALL FARMS: to extensive woodlands and hilltop. Strong jy recommended oy: TRESIDDER & C0. 

one let until] Whitsunday, 1948, the other let on yearly tenancy. 77, South Audley Street, W.1 0,766) 66) 
ALLANTON HOUSE, 1% miles from Auldgirth Station “Y 7 miles from Dumfries, 

faces South and contains: 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 9 family bed and dressing = 

FOR LINEAGE 

ADVERTISEMEN’ 5 

OF PROPERTIES INDEXE: UNDER 

COUNTIES 


"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley ate Wil 


Grosvenor 2861. on Ae “Cornishmen, London.” 


UNDER HOUR LONDON 
1 mile station. Bus service. 550 ft. up. South aspect. Near golf. 
Foe SALE AT HALF COST, a well-built and fitted MODERN CHARACTER 
yee 4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (11 fitted basins, 


c.). Central heating. Main services. Excellent rene accomm dation. 
BITIARDS ROOM. Garage for2. DELIGHTFUL GRO S, tennis, rose garden, 




















rooms, 2 bathrooms, and 3 es bedrooms. Electric tight from County supply. 
Entrance lodge and 2 cottages. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND POLICIES, including a considerable amount of 


£307 15 0 
100 0 0 


£407 15 O 
For further particulars apply: C. W. INGRAM, ¥.8.1., 90, Princes Street Edinburgh 2. 


DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
Rental received from Farms, etc. Price 2/6 


House and Shootings SELECTED LISTS FREE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


(For Sale, To Let, Wantec etc.) 
See “CLAseieIaD PROPE. TIES,” 
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Kensington 1490 


“ Estate, H 


° 


COUNTRY EPFE—AUGUST 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


13, -1943 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


ESTATE 


Telotrams : 


rods, London."’ Offices 






























SURREY, HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Convenient to village. 50 minutes from Town. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating. Modern conveniences. Garage for 
3 cars. 2 cottages. Useful outbuildings. 


Secluded grounds. Inexpensive to maintain. Kitchen 
garden, woodland, in all about 


11 ACRES 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH 
PART OF THE LAND 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ezatn. 807.) 


CARMARTHENSHIRE 


Situate on an inlet of the sea on the River Taf. 4 miles 
from Pendine Sands and 18 from Tenby. 


INTERESTING AND HISTORICAL 
HOUSE 
Large hall with fine old staircase, 3 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Unfailing water. Main drainage 
and electric light. ‘‘ Esse’’ cooker and hot water. 
Garage. Monastery chapel. 














Grounds of about 
1 ACRE 
£1,800 FREEHOLD 


62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Extn. 809.) 





PRICE 


—— LTD., 
Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


OVERLOOKING A KENTISH COMMON 


Very healthy neighbourhood, on high ground, within easy 
reach of Tunbridge Wells Spa. 
FOR SALE 
WELL-APPOINTED RESJDENCE 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main drainage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. 
Central heating. Garage with rooms over. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN 
GARDEN, WOODLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR 
QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Katn. 807.) 











30 MINUTES CITY AND WEST END 


SEVENOAKS AND BROMLEY 


Retired situation. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
BUILT OF BEST MATERIALS, CAVITY WALLS HAND-MADE TILES, 





ABOUT 1% MILES EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING c.2 
ALSO A 2-ACRE TROUT LAKE 

DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 

On the outskirts of a market town. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 


Handy for buses and station. 


ETC. 


275 


and Haslemere 











































HAR 





3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 


GROUNDS AND 

TENNIS LAWN. 

ARABLE AND 

PASTURE HOME 
FARM, 

IN ALL ABOUT 


100 ACRES 





VIEW OF THE FISHING 
BOUNDED BY A RIVER PROVIDING THE TROUT FISHING. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


ON THE CHILTERNS 
About 500 ft. above sea level. 
harming rural neighbourhood, about 2% miles Boxmoor, with main line station. 


CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
WITH WEALTH OF OAK 


BEAMS AND OTHER 
FEATURES. 


RODS LTD., 





c.34 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Co.’s electric light, gas and 
water. Garage. 
PICTURESQUE 

GARDEN, WITH 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
i: ORCHARD, ETC. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by : 


-, 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


room, ete. ception, gee gs 
M: c. water), splendid bath- 
aa. a. on room, model offices. Brick- 
2 garages. Farmhouse and built garage. Air raid 
farmery. an shelter... 
= 7 All companies’ main 
GARDENS AND services. 


Hall and cloakroom, 


3 re- 


Partial central heating. 
MOST PICTURESQUE 
GARDEN, ROCKERIES, 
ROSE AND KITCHEN 

GARDEN, TENNIS 

LAWN, ORCHARD, 


IN ALL ABOUT 
1 ACRE 





PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tet. : Hensington 1490. 


FRONTAGE TO A SUSSEX HARBOUR ©: c.3 
About 7 miles from glorious Goodwood. 
A CHARACTER HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


Large lounge, loggia, dining 
room, study, 4 bedrooms» 


Extn. 806.) 








2 bathrooms. Modern 
drainage. Co.’s_ electric 
light and water. Central 


heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
WITH LAWN, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
FLOWER BEDS, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
13, ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by: 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Extn. 307. 














BOURNEMOUTH : 
ERNEST FOX, F-.S.1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, Psi. F.A. 
E. STODDART FOX, P AS. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


COUNTRY LIFE—-AUGUST 13, 1943 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
ONY B. FOX, F.8.1, 4 BAL 


FOX & SONS eBRLS COX, P.A.S.1., “A.A‘T. 


. FAL LAND AGENTS, nism: 
are BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


MILBORNE ESTATE 
NEAR DORCHESTER—DORSET 


AT THE AUCTION SALE IN JULY A LARGE NUMBER OF SMALL HOLDINGS AND ACCOMMODATION FIELDS, TOGETHER WITH 
MANY COTTAGES AND 14 VALUABLE FARMS TOTALLING 4,330 ACRES WERE SOLD. 


NOW FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The remaining Farms, 5 in number, including several of the best known and most valuable Agricultural Holdings on this famous Estate. All let 
to good Tenants at substantial rents and forming gilt-edged Investments. 


ROGERS HILL FARM ... ee eee = ae 319 ACRES let at £575 
ASHLEY BARN PIG FARM re ee — ee 130 - £200 
ROKE FARM 335 £301 
GOULD’S FARM ... sii 395 £434 
MILBORNE FARM Bes pe ‘ai ae pak oe 73 £171 


LONG MAIN ROAD FRONTAGES, EXCELLENT HOUSES AND EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS. WILL BE SOLD SEPARATELY OR. 
TOGETHER. 








Particulars and Plans from the Joint Agents: Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, and BIDWELL & Sons, Cambridge. 





OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO 
INVESTORS 


FOX & SONS, : KINSON, POOLE AND 
Estate Agents, | BOSCOMBE 


BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BRIGHTON, | 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


FOX & SONS are favoured with instruc- 
tions to SELL by AUCTION in LOTS, at 
THE STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1943, at 5 p.m. 


HAVE MANY APPLICATIONS FROM PROSPECTIVE 


PURCHASERS FOR ALL CLASSES OF PROPERTY, | 
| ST. PETER’S SMALL HALL, HIN’ ON 


PARTICULARLY IN HAMPSHIRE, DORSET, SUSSEX, 
SOMERSET AND ADJACENT COUNTIES. 


| OWNERS WISHING TO SELL ARE INVITED TO 
| COMMUNICATE WITH EITHER OFFICE AS ABOVE. | 


FOX & SONS are favoured with ins’ -uc- 
tions to SELL by AUCTION in LOT. , at 


ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on 
MONDAY, AUGUST 23, 1943, at 3 5.m. 





| EXCELLENT FREEHOLD 
aa INVESTMENTS 





FREEHOLD INVESTMENT oe es 
PROPERTIES 
COMPRISING : 
47 HOUSES AND A SHOP 
THE WHOLE PRODUCING A TOTAL INCOME OF 
£1,475 12s. 2d. PER ANNUM 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the 
Solicitors, Messrs. HALL & SONS, 25, Waterloo Road, 


Wolverhampton, and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. FOX AND Full particulars to: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch eo i . es 
Road, Bournemouth. Solicitors: Messrs. RENDALL, LITCHFIELD & Co., Old 


Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at 
Brighton and Southampton. 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS FOR 
FUND OF £6,000 
PRIVATE HOUSES PREFERRED. 


COMPRISING : 


EIGHT BUNGALOWS AND A BLOCK OF 
| THREE VILLAS 


FLATS NOT THE WHOLE PRODUCING A TOTAL INCOME OF 
| £525 4s. 0d. PER ANNUM 


Library House, Dean Park Road, Bournemouth. 








STAFFORDSHIRE 


Situate in the triangle Stafford, Cannock and Wolverhampton. About 200 yards from 
main Stafford-Wolverhampton Road. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


OF BRICK AND SLATE CONSTRUCTION. 


5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, complete 


domestic offices. 


Main electricity. Companies’ gas, water and drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. 3 heated greenhouses. 


High-walled kitchen garden, orchard, grass tennis court, parkland, about 


14 ACRES IN ALL 


ABOUT 15 MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE RESIDENCE IS A SMALL FARM OF 
ABOUT 38 ACRES WITH USEFUL BUILDINGS, LET AT £85 PER ANNUM. 


PRICE FOR THE WHOLE, £9,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOR SALE 


SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS 


VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY DEVELOPED BUILDING 
ESTATE 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY. 
FREEHOLD 


Main drainage, water, gas and electricity. Level. Some roads made and sewered. 
Large number of Houses already built and sold. 


ABOUT 300 PLOTS PLUS VALUABLE SHOP SITES AND 
3 GOOD COTTAGES 


PRICE £21,000 FOR THE WHOLE 
USUAL SELLING VALUE ABOUT £120 PER SITE. 
GENUINE BARGAIN. 


Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


2 miles from centre of the Town. 


MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


With 14 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, good offices. 
Central heating. Garage for 3 cars, with covered wash. 2 large greenhouses, with 
peaches, grapes, etc. 

3 cottages, all with bathrooms. 

Terrace, tennis court, fruit trees, kitchen garden. 

10 ACRES IN ALL 
A CONSIDERABLE PORTION BEING VALUABLE BUILDING LAND. 


PRODUCING FOR THE DURATION FROM WAR RENTS, 
£456 PER ANNUM 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





By order of the Executors of the late W. H. Upjohn, Esq., K.C. 


ANNESLEY BANK 
LYNDHURST, HANTS 


FOX & SONS are favoured with instructions to SELL BY 

AUCTION upon the PREMISES, as above, on WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 2 and 3, 1943, 
commencing at 11 a.m. each day, the 


VALUABLE ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
FURNISHINGS OF THE RESIDENCE 


ON VIEW MONDAY AND TUESDAY, AUGUST 30 and 31, 1943, from 10 a.m. 
to 4p.m. each day. 





THE CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERT”’ 
WITH 2 COTTAGES, A SMALL SECONDARY HOUSE LET AT 
£72 PER ANNUM 


AND DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
7 ACRES IS FOR SALE 
Particulars can be obtained of: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES‘ 





—— 
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NOT LIKELY ! ITS THE 
SAME OLD BROLAC 
COMING UP LIKE NEW 


EVERY TIME ITS 
WASHED 







YOUVE LISTENED 
70 THAT 


«“ ‘ae did you say? I’ve heard it’s splendid stuff.” It is. 
Ur ‘unately, you can’t get BROLAC or MURAC now ; but 
rer. ober them for peace time.” 


BROLAC 


)0UBLE PROTECTION PAINT with the enamel finish 


MURAC 


MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 
JOHN HALL & SONS ("Srsumesa trisot*” 


The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock, Glasgow. 








= thief [csommccs. of 
“THIS E AND" es HNL 
This other Eden. demparadise, = ENGLAND & WALES E 
This fortress, built by nature for E V¥ = 
herself. = 5 
Against infection and the hand of 


This precious stone set in the 


silver sea, 
Which serves it on the office of « 
wall, of as a moat defensive 


to « house, 
Against the envy of bese happere 
lands 


This blessed plot — this earth 
this realm, this England ~ 


GUdER,  wWOOLLENS 


Vip Co iicreme we 
TIMER PAPER 
‘ ein sant led 










Points on 
pedigree 


Pedigree tells—in footwear as in poultry. EERE 

The man who invests in footwear with 4 ar 
P 4 

Zug Upper Leather is as sure of results as Se! 


the man who invests in “‘Light Sussex.”’ 


Zug Upper Leather is specially processed 
for outdoor wear ; it gives complete 
protection against water, remains per- 
fectly pliable under all conditions, and 
at the same time provides the comfort 
and appearance which the countryman 
looks for in his footwear. In these days 
of restricted buying it is imperative to 
choose the best. Look, therefore, for 
the familiar oval ZUG label—or, if you 
prefer leather with a smooth finish, 
specify Aquatite. 

We manufacture Zug but do not make footwear. Supplies are limited at present 

but, in the event cf difficulty, write to us for name of nearest shoe store using Zug. 





UPPER 
LEATHER 


W.éJ.MARTIN —- TANNERS — GLASGOW 
































MAP SERIES WO, 12 Copyright 
PETTERS LTD., OIL ENGINE MANUFACTURERS, LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 
6.79 

ee 
= 
An of ortunity for buyers 
FaustS: ra, straight shape, 44in, 
long rolled from selected 
ava other imported Tobac- 

cos. for 100, 75/- for 50. 

ny or money refunded in 
ull. ©: your order and remit- 
tance to Det, CLL. 

M 'L 4d, 62, Piccadill 

o- don, W.1 " 
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LOTUS 


‘“‘Herewith my pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, bought 1 in 
1920. I have used them at every T.A. Camp since 
then, and for game shooting, etc. in the winter. 
Even now, in 1940, in the recent spell of bad 
weather they kept my feet dry.” Capt. R.A. 


eldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pi 15 of 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on acti: ’ str 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisf: -{0n. 


TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIV. No. 2430 AUGUST 13, 1943 


Harlip 
MISS ANNE CURZON-HOWE 
Miss Curzon-Howe, who is the only daughter of the late Captain L. C. A. St. J. Curzon-Howe, 


M.V.O., R.N., and of Mrs. Curzon-Howe, and grand-daughter of the late Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Assheton Curzon-Howe, is in the W.R.N.S. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, = 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 





ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

Country LiFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





FORESTRY IN THE LORDS 


T would be difficult indeed to find a body 
of men who knew more of the business in 
hand than those Members of the House 
of Lords who assembled recently to discuss 

the Reconstruction Report of the Forestry 
Commissioners. Not only are the Duke of 
Sutherland and Lord Mansfield experts in all 
matters connected with forestry, but it is their 
predecessors, and the predecessors of their 
collee gues, whom we have to thank for any kind 
of effective afforestation this country may have 
had between the Middle Ages and the appoint- 
ment of the Acland Committee in 1916. It is 
the fashion in political circles to-day to talk as 
though ‘private forestry’? had somehow or 
other failed, had landed us in an almost com- 
plete lack of timber supplies in two wars and 
must be superseded as soon as possible by some 
more efficient State control. The facts are 
very different. The need for the preparation and 
maintenance of adequate timber supplies for 
use during a possible major war must have been 
apparent to every Government of the last 
century. Yet no action was taken until the 
Forestry Commission was appointed after the 
last war. 

Once this fact is firmly fixed in the mind 
the proposals put forward by the Forestry Com- 
missioners for working alongside and through 
woodland owners assume their proper pro- 
portion. The scheme proposed involves an owner 
in saying whether he is prepared and able to 
carry on his woodlands as Woodlands in the 
national interest. If he is unable to do so, the 
alternative will be acquisition by the Com- 
mission, though Lord Radnor—who spoke for 
the Commissioners in the Lords debate—made 
it clear that “‘acquisition’’ does not necessarily 
mean purchase. It may mean lease or feu, and 
there is no suggestion that it should be a com- 
pulsory purchase with all the severance that 
that may entail to any estate. The question 
whether “dedication” or ‘“‘acquisition”’ is 
adopted in any case, however, depends almost 
entirely on the financial ability of the owner to 
put his woodlands in working order so as to 
carry out profitably the programme assigned to 
him. The Commission suggest that a grant of 
some 25 per cent. of approved expenditure per 
annum should be repaid to the owner. Lord 
Mansfield has suggested another plan whereby 
the Commission would make available to the 
private owner, for replanting or extending his 
planted areas, a planting loan at the rate of 
not less than £10 per acre for conifers and soft 
woods and £15 per acre for hard woods. These 
loans would carry no interest so long as the loan 
was in existence, but interest would be recovered 
with the capital when the timber was eventually 
felled. At the same time any surplus that 
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remained would be divided between the owner 
and the Commission in an agreed proportion. 

Whether this or some other plan is adopted 
depends presumably on discussions on wider 
questions of post-war agriculture which are 
going on—at least we hope they are going on— 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Hudson has told us that 
he is under orders not to discuss that policy. 
Mr. Churchill has been urged, in a powerful 
memorandum from leaders of agriculture, to 
define it. According to Lord Selborne nothing 
can be settled about agriculture until everything 
is settled about everything else. This perpetual 
injunction against all long-term planning may 
serve to cover political differences which the 
Government are loth to disclose, but it is very 
unsatisfactory to those who have affirmed their 
willingness to support an agreed policy for post- 
war action. 


FOOTPATH POWERS 


_ the many sensible recommendations 
made by the Scott Report which are held 
up until the Government make up their mind 
about planning policy is one for a Footpaths 
Commission to deal with all disputed cases and 
the opening of new and closing of unwanted 


paths. Meanwhile the invaluable Commons,. 


Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation So- 
ciety has found a curious legal anomaly which 
can easily be corrected. It seems that, in respect 
of footpaths, parish councils have more elastic 
powers than councils of boroughs and urban 
districts. A parish council may acquire any 


BBO APPA 1 


1, WHO HAVE LIVED 


WHO have lived with grass, 
9 That single-minded grows, 
Green and lanky and beautiful, 
How—nobody knows. 


1, who have laid my hand 
On trees, and felt their heart 
Beat through me into the dark soil, 
Call now for a chart. 


Marking briar and beech, 
Making the meadow clear, 
Marking willow and buttercup 

And the old ditch near. 


Drawn with a sharp bright nib 
And inks coloured and black; 
Lest, in this whirligig of men, 
I lose my way back. 
DoroTHyY BERNARD. 


BBA AAMAMAMAAAMAA221— 


right of way by agreement without the land it 
passes Over, a facility denied to urban authori- 
ties. Again, when an urban authority is asked 
to repair a public footpath on the ground that, 
as a highway authority, it is liable to do so, it 
must either admit liability (an admission that 
may involve many other paths) or find itself 
unable to repair the path at all. A parish 
council, however, has a specific rig’1t under the 
Local Government Act of 1894 to repair a path 
without any question of general liability being 
involved. These small differences can lead to 
a good deal of local inconvenience and mis- 
understanding, especially now that borough 
and urban districts often extend far out into 
the country. They can be corrected by an urban 
authority applying to the Minister of Health 
under the Local Government Act, 1933, for an 
order conferring upon it any functions of a 
parish council. But there seems no reason why 
this and other useful powers of parishes should 
not be given to boroughs and urban districts 
forthwith, without the necessity of their obtain- 
ing a special order. 


THE GROUSE SEASON 


N few respects, so far as game-shooting is 
concerned, can we compare the August of 
1943 with that of pre-war years. Beaters will 
be at a discount and will remain conspicuous by 
their rarity until the war ends. So too will guns, 
in any organised sense; and whatever account 
may have been taken of the food value of the 
grouse in the distribution and purchase of 
cartridges, there will be none of them to waste 
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and probably many less than that.’ [p suct 
circumstances there is not much likelihood * 
over-shooting either early or late, ang th 
generally backward condition of the birds the 
year, particularly in Scotland, makes the shift. 
ing of the commencement of the season forward 
by another day a somewhat academic Change 
Presumably it was done because August | fel 
this year on Sunday; but it is yet another move 
in the wrong direction if the welfare of grouse 
and grouse-shooting be made the overriding 
consideration. Even in favourable years jn 
peace-time there is considerable feeling that 
August 12 is too early to open a season with 
many young birds about which are s'ill barely 
able to reach the butts; and the suggestion has 
often been made that the date shou d be put 
back to August 20, when it would fit i> with the 
blackgame. This year the snowstorm: of early 
May meant that most of the birds int » greater 
part of Scotland lost their eggs, anc ve have 
Mr. Seton Gordon’s authority for sa ‘ng that 
on July 31 birds were still broodi: - second 
clutches and others had young no la ‘er thay 
sparrows. Mr. Gordon deplores the © orance 
of those responsible for legalising t killing 
of the parent birds under such condi ons, [p 
any case, though no genuine sportsr an may 
take advantage of shooting before gam is fully 
grown, this year’s experience certainly >rovides 
argument for the use of those who wis. to put 
the opening of the season permaner ly back 
rather than forward. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


E are sometimes apt to be a little ‘rivolous 
about our old photograph albums, 
There are even said to be those who are so 
irreverent as to play a game of cards with 
ancestral friends, in which the ugliest takes the 
trick. But though we may smile at these 
pictures, we do not hastily throw them away, 
The claims of salvage are rightly urged on us, 
but, as with books so with photographs, care 
must be taken lest something of real value be 
cast away past recall. As may be seen from the 
charming and interesting photographs illus- 
trating Miss Joan Wake’s article on pages 282-5of 
this number, they can throw light on at least local 
history which could be obtained from no other 
source. Ancient clothes and vanished callings, 
country customs and festivals which have fallen 
into decay, all these can spring up vividly 
before us, and the wealth of such records that 
lies hidden in dusty cupboards, often unknown 
to their possessors, must be past computing. 
Even the photograph of the gentleman in his 
Sunday clothes with his hat on the top ofa 
marble pillar in the background can teach 
posterity something, if it be no more than the 
changes in point of shape of the to-day obso- 
lescent tall hat. Anything that can stimulate 
the preservation of photographs which are more 
than merely curious or mildly amusing is worth 
the doing, and in another part of this number 
there will be found the terms of a competition 
promoted to that end. As a result we look 
forward to saying, with Mr. Squeers, “’Ere’s 
richness,” and that in a genuinely historical 
sense. 


THE TOKEN FLITCH 


"a ERE’s to thee, Bacon! ”’ wrote Calverley 

in one of the best-known of his verses. 
Though he spelt it with a capital B and referred 
to an illustrious tobacconist, many in the last 
few years must have repeated the line in heart- 
felt tones and with a small b, as they thought 
of the breakfasts of old days. There are few 
things more sadly missed than bacon nor more 
gratefully enjoyed when we can get it. How 
valuable it is was shown on the August Bank 
Holiday when there was celebrated yet agail 
the time-honoured festival of the Dunmow 
Flitch. The rite dates from the twelfth century, 
but this was the first known occasion ©: which 
the winners could have only a “token ' prize. 
The laws of rationing are adamant; there were 
no flitches, but gammons were borrow: d from 
a local shop and returned later; the bac n must 
be saved. We may hope that the happy couples 
were none the less happy on this < cout, 
especially as the substituted prizes ma be o 
a more durable nature than the flitc) would 
have been. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


Noes... 


By 


) xjor C. S. JARVIS 


N e notes I recently mentioned that 
tl ad from Ringwood to Shaftesbury 
W robably unique in England, as it ran 


fe ) miles through an unspoilt country- 


side Vv ut one jarring note in the way of 
newan aring constructions. I have, however, 
hadse | Jetters from correspondents pointing 
out th 1e accepted route between these two 
towns ia Verwood and Handley, and this is 
unfort e as Verwood is almost entirely circa 
1925, le old Handley was destroyed by fire 
some & years ago and the rebuilding is not 
represe’ ative of the best period of English 
archite re. 

Th road I had in mind is an alternative 
one wh runs south of both Verwood and 
Handle». giving these villages a wide berth 


ing to the open country the whole 
way. A ‘hough to-day—and by to-day I mean 
the normal times of peace—the road is hardly 
used, it was in the past apparently a main 
highway to Bristol, as there are here and there 
in the undergrowth by the wayside some very 
old milestones with the name of this city on 
them. I imagine that in the days of the coach 
and the merchandise wagon it must have been 
the road linking Bristol with Portsmouth, for 
in those times there was probably a consider- 
able amount of traffic between these ports, 
which, though close enough by land, are separ- 
ated one from the other by some 500 miles of 
difficult seaways. 


and ke 


* * 
* 

ITH regard to sea traffic between small 
ports in England, which was on the way 
to almost complete extinction owing to the 
competition by fast lorry services, it is in- 
teresting to see to-day in the ancient harbour 
of Bideford a revival, owing to the war, of an 
old coasting trade. Here on the quays opposite 
the slipway on which Sir Richard Grenville’s 
Revenge was built in the sixteenth century, 
small ketches of 50 tons or so may be seen 
unloading coal from Cardiff for the needs of 
north Devon and taking on grain in bulk for 
the requirements of South Wales, and some of 
these small craft are sailing vessels entirely and 
lack even an auxiliary motor. It must be 
a matter of many years since such small craft 
could find a cargo, and I recall that the last 
time I saw the estuary of the Torridge between 
Bideford and Appledore—in 1933—the anchor- 
age was filled from end to end with big cargo 
ships laid up for the period of the world trade 

depression with only caretakers on board. 
Incidentally, it struck me with regard 
to these small coasting ketches that the 
skippers might run, in addition to the corn and 
coal trade, a most successful side line in poultry 


for, with an almost unlimited supply of wheat 
and oats in the seams of the deck and hold 
planking, the worry about sufficient balancer 


meal would never arise, and corn-fed, sea-going 
— woold no doubt lay an inordinate quantity 
0 eggs. 


j be 
a 


* * 
* 


\umber of people who can read a map 
ately in ordinary, as opposed to war, 


umes i xtremely small for, so far as I know, 
the s ‘ is not taught in any of our schools, 
and raphy was one of those things one 
was ed to pick up as a matter of course 
late e. It was certainly never taught 
ing sc 90ls, and this is to be regretted, for 


an dng wife or daughter is a very great, 
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assistance when one is touring through unknown 
country in a car. One of the commonest sights 
in other days was a car drawn up just past a 
crossroads with a worried and peevish driver 
looking at a map opened up on his driving wheel, 
while his wife explained to him exactly why she 
had failed to tell him to turn te the right or 


left. 


* * 
* 


I was reminded of our limitations in this 
respect on seeing among a series of films 
shown by our local A.R.P. for the various defence 
services one made by the Army Film Unit and 
entitled X Marks the Spot, with the uninspiring 
sub-title Map Reading. This film is a master- 
piece in a small way and reflects the greatest 
credit on its producer, for, after seeing it 
twice, the dullest person should grasp all 
the essential details of the art of reading a map 
intelligently. 


We were shown first an ordinary survey 
map of a stretch of typical English country 
with a small village at a spot where roads, 
railway and a river met, and complete with 
church, inn and windmill. Then we saw a 
panorama photograph of the same area, followed 
by an air photograph, and by this time we were 
beginning to feel we knew the district intimately. 
Then a map without detail was put on the 
screen and the announcer by means of a very 
active black arrow, working across country 
like a snake, demonstrated how all the con- 
ventional signs were shown—the church with 
its spire, the windmill, the bridge, the railway 
station and lastly the inn. Here the necessary 
humorous touch was added—the light relief of 
a serious film—for as the small black arrow 
worked up the road towards the inn it accelerated 
its speed suddenly and shot into the doorway, 
whereupon the announcer shouted : ‘‘Come out 
of that! That’s Brigade Headquarters.’’ The 
old joke that the staff finds the most suitable 
and comfortable accommodation never loses 
its savour. 

* * 
* 

PARTICULARLY ingenious part of the 

film was that devoted to contours, and 
those of us who in the past have tried to teach 
a class of N.C.Os. the meaning of these meander- 
ing lines wished that the cinematograph had 
been available as an educational medium in our 
day. A small irregularly shaped hill was first 
shown, then the 50-ft contour lines were put 
rcund it, and after this the hill was tilted this 
‘way and that to demonstrate how the lines 
fitted on to the slope to denote steep declivities, 
spurs and irregularities In the days when most 
of the audience learnt map-reading it was a 
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IN CORNWALL, ON BODMIN 





Will F. Taylor 
MOOR 


wearisome business, as then hills could not be 
tilted and pushed about as they are to-day on 
the screen. 

This film should not be allowed to go the 
way of all things military when peace comes, 
and is essentially one which should be put at 
the disposal of all schools for instruction in a 
subject which has been generally neglected 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT in America, noting 

remarks in various British journals about 
a suggested increase in the cost of a dog 
licence, has written commenting on our system, 
by which the authorities do not differentiate 
between a dog and a bitch, and which he con- 
siders is extraordinary. In the United States a 
dog licence costs $1.50, approximately 7s. 6d., 
while that of a bitch is more than twice that 
sum, and in the opinion of this correspondent 
this system has much to recommend it, as 
indirectly it tends towards the improvement 
and maintenance of good stock. With a bitch 
licence at 15s. or more a prospective owner 
would see to it that he kept an animal worth 
that sum, and this would also have the effect 
of limiting litters, as the disposal of second-rate 
puppies of the female sex would not be as easy 
as it is at present. 

It is impossible to judge the general dog 
situation in the country from one circumscribed 
area, but the impression one obtains is that many 
dog, or rather bitch, owners are not taking the 
war seriously, and that a large number of quite 
unimportant and almost useless animals are 
being bred to meet a temporary demand for 
“any sort of dog,’’ while on the other hand 
wiser people are refraining from breeding from 
stock which should be perpetuated. I know of 
several cases where the owners of valuable 
retrievers and spaniels which have proved 
their worth are allowing the strain to die out 
because they do not consider it in the interests 
of the nation’s food supply to bring more dogs 
into the world; on the other hand many others 
are breeding indiscriminately from indifferent 
stock because at the present time any sort of 
pup can be disposed of at a good price. 

As we have passed through nearly four 
years of intensive war with strictly rationed 
food supplies, it may be argued that a com- 
pulsory limitation of the dog population in the 
country is unlikely at the present time. It is, 
however, a situation which might have to be 
faced if matters took an unfavourable turn 
suddenly, and this might mean the putting down 
of cherished members of the family circle be- 
cause of the unthinking selfishness of a few who 
have aggravated the food shortage wantonly. 
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GALLERY 


By JOAN WAKE, Hon. Secretary of the Northamptonshire Record Society 


HE invention of photography intro- 

duced a new type of historical record 

the full value of which has not 

perhaps been generally realised. A 
recent experiment by the Northamptonshire 
Federation of Women’s Institutes not only 
proved that there is an abundance of old 
photographs hidden away in farm-houses and 
cottages as well as in the larger town and 
country houses, but that, though individually 
of little interest except to their owners, when 
assembled in large quantities they assume 
a more important aspect and can illuminate 
the whole face of social history. 

The wholesale and in some cases thought- 
less destruction of local written records in 
response to the necessary demands of the 
salvage campaigns suggested the thought that 
for the sake of the cardboard mounts, old 
photographs were probably going the same 
way. The discovery of a delightful Victorian 
photograph album on a rural district council 
salvage dump confirmed the suspicion. 

Various experiences in the historical 
field have brought home in a forcible way 
to the Northamptonshire Record Society the 
importance of pictorial evidence. For 
example, in arranging public exhibitions of 
ancient records in order to show the people 
of Northamptonshire how their ancestors 
lived, worked, and carried on the _ local 
administration, the Society has found that 
the sprinkling of a few portraits of local 
worthies among the documents not only adds 
a refreshing variety to what otherwise might 
be a dry-as-dust show, but that it brings the 
documents to life and the spectators into 
touch with the past in a very remarkable way. 

In an exhibition of records of the old 
poor law held at Northampton this spring, 
Lord Spencer was good enough to lend a very 
fine portrait of the third Earl Spencer, of 
Reform Bill fame, who, during his last 


2.—RECALLING A REMBRANDT PORTRAIT, THE 


BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH IN 
Susannah Pumphrey. 


THE 


(Walgrave Institute) 


months in the House of Commons, was the 
chief promoter of the new Poor Law Act which 
remained in force from 1834 until 1929. Near 
the portrait was displayed the first minute 
book of the Brixworth Board of Guardians, 
showing Lord Spencer’s signature as chair- 
man of the first meeting of the Board of the 
Union in which the parish of Althorp lay— 
the great statesman at work in his own 
county. If portraits of the other members of 
the Board and of some of the inmates of the 
new workhouse had been available, the result 
would have been even more interesting, but 
until the invention of photography it is rare 
indeed to discover portraits of any but the 
well-to-do and the great, though Hogarth’s 
altogether delightful picture of his servants 
springs immediately to mind as a notable 
exception. The invention of photography, 
then, has given to the world the authentic 
portrait of the common man. 

A preliminary canter in the village of 
Cosgrove by means of an exhibition of old 
photographs at an ordinary monthly meeting 
of the Women’s Institute proved that, though 
many people had thrown all their old photo- 
graphs away, enough survived to justify an 
adventure on a larger scale. This was in the 
summer of 1942. Two small money prizes 
were then offered for the best collection of 
old photographs submitted by any individual 
Institute in Northamptonshire. The photo- 
graphs were to be of people, singly or in 
groups, with no limitations with regard to 
subject, district (or even county), or owner- 
ship (photographs might be borrowed for the 
purpose of the competition from anyone 
living in the area of the competing Institute). 
And, since the object of the competition was 
to get together as large an assembly of 
photographs as possible, there were no 
restrictions as to numbers, and it was 
mentioned that albums would be welcomed. 

No photographs taken 
after 1914, however, 
were eligible, but 
everything before that 
date, including 
daguerreotypes. Ten 
marks each were given 
for age, interest, vari- 
ety, and for the best 
and most interesting 
particulars supplied 
with each photograph. 


Forty-two Insti- 
tutes competed and 
well over a thousand 
photographs were sent 
in, including 53 dag- 
uerreotypes. It was 
possible to study the 
development of por- 
trait photography 
through the early 
period of the charming 
little carte-de-visite, 
and the convenient 
cabinet size of the 
80s and ’90s right 
down to the modern 
era. Most of the work 
was done by the many 
small firms of photo- 
graphers long since 
extinct, which sprang 
up in the country 
towns in the ’60s 
and ’70s of last 
century: Very few 


MOST 
EXHIBITION 


1.—JOHN CARR WEBB OF WICKEN 


(Deanshanger Institute) 


amateur photographs were — submitted. 

The squires, the professional and busi- 
ness folk in the towns and farmers, were the 
first to take advantage of the wonderful new 
invention. The cottage-dwellers were as yet 
too poor, but in time they also posed before 
the local photographer, not as a rule in front 
of the amusingly romantic background of 
rocky landscape in the studio. The old 
people were very sensibly done at home in 
their everyday clothes, sitting in front of the 
cottage door or against the garden wall, and, 
instead of going to be photographed, they 
fetched the photographer to them. 

Nearly every Institute sent in something 
of outstanding interest, and all types of the 
population of the county were illustrated, 
and many sides of village life, such as shoe- 
making, farming, lace-making, _ building, 
brewing, village feasts, the Whitsuntide 
processions of the old Friendly Societies, 
games, weddings, bell-ringing, choirs, bands, 
school children, hunting and shooting, morris- 
dancing, May-day festivities, early motor cars 
and flying machines, penny-farthing bicycles, 
prehistoric fire engines, militia and volunteers, 
the county police in high chimney-pot hats, 
and so on. 

The judging was a formidable business 
and even with the help of Miss Dorothy Ellis, 
of Newmarket, and Mr. W. T. Pearse, 0! 
Northampton, took over a week. Sets ol 
photographs of several generations of farming 
families were perhaps of special interest. It 
was obvious that something more must be 
done than just to award the prizes and retum 
the photographs. Some sort of an ex/iibition 
was clearly indicated. The Federation wert 
lucky in securing the help on the ex/ibition 
committee of Lord Spencer, who enlisted the 
very willing and capable assistance of Mr. 
R. W. Brown, Public Librarian. A s:lection 
of some 260 of the best and most interesting 
photographs was made, and on Nover: ber !4, 
1942, the exhibition held at the Public 
Library, Northampton, was opened !y Lord 
Berners. It remained open for threc weeks 
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and was veTy popular, seeming to 
attract almost as many different 
types of persons as were represented 
in the photographs. The exhibits 
were clearly and fully labelled and 
arranged on screens. Scattered 
about the room were Victorian 
objects— for it was essentially a 
Victorian show—such as a chim- 
ney-pot hat, a lady’s fan, dresses 
of the period and the like, which 
added much to the interest of the 
whole. | ord Spencer’s special 
exhibit photographs of royal 
and othe: 2otable persons attracted 
much at’ ntion and served also as 
4 telling ontrast to the larger dis- 
play of | 1k portraiture around it. 

“The exhibition over, again 
the pai: ‘ul problem of dispersal 
rose bef’ ¢ us. It was very simply 
solved means of the most 
recent vance in photographic 
inventi The exhibits were taken 


to Lon. on and micro-filmed, 30 3.—_WALGRAVE SHOEMAKERS—A COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN THE 790s 


prints ing made of the most 

outstan ng pictures, all for a 

small sim. Owing to shortage of paper further printing is to 
be deferred until after the war. The net cost of securing an 
enlarge’. copy of an old photograph by this process (including 
the micro-film) is just under 10d. In addition to doubling the 
chances of the preservation of the photographs by making a 
copy, the film and copy in themselves give the originals another 
lease of life, for though the technical work of the old photographers 
was so good that much of their work is still wonderfully bright, 
clear and distinct to-day, the process of fading is continually going 
on, and in another 50 or 100 years there will be very little left 
of the first century of photography unless this simple and 
inexpensive precaution be taken. 

Now for the photographs, here reproduced from the micro-films, 
each of which is very little larger than a postage stamp. Let Mr. 
John Carr Webb, native of Wicken (Fig. 1), sitting leisurely 
enjoying his pint of beer and his ’baccy on a fine summer evening, 
introduce the series. ‘‘He lived the very simple life,” we are told, 
and the whole of it at Wicken, a small village close to the 
Buckinghamshire border. He is seated in a fine specimen of a 
Windsor chair, and doubtless wanted nothing better. Padded arm- 
chairs were unknown in cottages in his day. 

Fig. 3 is a group of shoemakers at Walgrave, nine miles 
from Northampton. This photograph was taken in the ’90s, when 
the work was done in little shops built out at the backs of the 
houses. These men made hand-sewn boots and shoes for the Army. 
Army boots are still made at 





Walgrave, but in a factory, only 
a few elderly men still carrying 
on work at home. 

A flourishing dressmaker’s 
business was carried on many years 
ago in the poet Cowper’s house 
(now the Cowper Museum) at Olney. 
In Fig. 5 may be seen the dress- 
makers with their braided dresses 
and smooth plaited hair as they 
appeared in 1875, grouped around 
Mrs. Sleath, the proprietress. 

Mr. Thomas Hunt (Fig. 4) 
was born in 1824 at Brington, in 
Huntingdonshire. He worked on 
farms at Stoke Doyle and Barn- 
well as a horsekeeper. The famous 
Earl of Cardigan, as he rode about 
the country, was a familiar figure 
to him. Mr. Hunt took to road 
work in his latter years and died 
at the age of 92. He lived “in a 
little wood house with ladder 


phen Coales, of Oundle 
was an interesting char- 
apart from his great age. 
otograph was taken on 
undredth birthday (Feb- 
1886) and he lived for 
three years. He was 
Oundle’s old night; 


(Walgrave Institute) 


4.—THOMAS HUNT, HORSEKEEPER AND ROADMAN 
(Isham Institute) 


‘n, a gardener by trade, 5.—_THE DRESSMAKERS OF OLNEY, 1875 (Yardley Hastings Institute) 
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and had been a special constable durin 
the machine-breaking riots in the an 
part of the century. He spent the last 
12 years of his life in the Laxton Hospital 
for Twelve Tradesmen of Oundle, ang is 
seen wearing the hospital uniform with 
brass buttons. 


A squire’s family of six daughters ang 
two sons—the Darlingtons of Bourton Halj 
in Warwickshire—makes a charming group 
(Fig. 6). Women got little external help jn 
the matter of looks from the fasiions jn 
those days. The Darlington ladies stand up 
well to the test. 


In the next photograph (Fig. 7) we 
behold the domestic staff about 43 \ ars ago 
at Hardingstone Vicarage, two mi’s from 
Northampton. Happy vicar ! 


Morris dancing lingered long i South 
Northamptonshire. Here (Fig. 8) re the 
Morris dancers of Whitfield, on the )xford- 
shire border,in 1911. Mr. Tyler (seco id from 
the left) played all the traditional tur °s from 
memory on his accordion, and” wa’ inter. 
6.—THE FAMILY OF SQUIRE DARLINGTON, BOURTON HALL, WARWICKSHIRE _ viewed by Cecil Sharp. 


(Harlestone Institute) James Carpenter and his wife ( ‘ig. 10) 
were a fine old couple. He was a sivpherd, 
They married on eight shillings a week and 
brought up nine children, of whom seven lived 
to be over 80 and one (the youngest son) to 
90 years. They lived all their marriec life at 
Greatworth in south Northamptonshire, 
dying, both of them, in 1891, aged 84 and 8}. 
There is great nobility and dignity as well as 
a calm steadfastness in James Carpenter's 
magnificent old face. 


The photograph considered by many to 
be the most artistic in the exhibition 
was that (Fig. 2) of Susannah Pumphrey, a 
Quaker, who as a young woman had “a 
concern”’ to visit the Quakers of America. 
Her ship was nearly wrecked in a storm, the 
captain and crew despaired, but in response 
to her exhortations they made another 
effort, and all reached port safely. The 
remarkable strength of character, the repose 
of the attitude, and the very beautiful 
distribution of light and shade observable 
in the photograph bring to mind a painting 
by Rembrandt or Nicholas Maes. 


David Townsend (Fig. 9) was a local 
celebrity in the eastern part of the county. 
7.—_THE DOMESTIC STAFF OF HARDINGSTONE VICARAGE, ABOUT 1900 Born in 1807 in the lovely village of Grafton 
(Hartestone Institute) Underwood, he was by trade a blacksmith, 
but combined with it the arts and occupations 
of a fiddler, a poet and temperance reformer. 
He lived most of his life at Geddington, on 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate. In 1842 he 
started a manuscript magazine entitled 
Sparks from Vulcan’s Forge, or Odds, Ends 
and Particulars, but it lasted for only seven 
months. He used to play his violin in the 
streets of Kettering, singing songs of his own 
composition and selling his printed poems. 
In one of these he described his early home at 
Grafton Underwood : 
Our little cottage, which was thatched, 
To large farm buildings was attached, 
And it contained if you must know, 
A pantry and one room below. 
In family we numbered five, 
And yet we always did contrive 
To live and wash, and bake and brew, 
In that one room the whole year throu h. 


He died on February 5, 1897, in his n‘setieth 
year. A short account of his life was >rinted 
in the Northampton County Magazine. 


At Barnwell, not far from Petert »rough, 

and also a part of the Buccleuch esta’ ®, lived 

Andrew Tate, a Scotsman (Fig. 11), :ewatd 

to the Duke and a contemporary of To nsend, 

who was probably well known to hir . Tate 

8.—THE MORRIS MEN OF WHITFIELD, 1911 (Whitfield Institute) lived in the house which is now the residence 
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(D TOWNSEND, OF GRAFTON 
VOOD. Blacksmith, fiddler, poet and 
(Walgrave Institute) 


9—DA 
UNDE 


temperaice reformer. 


of the uke of Gloucester. This was in the 
1860s. 

He is described enthusiastically as 
“this grand old man” by the owner of the 
photograph, whose great-grandmother was 


housekeeper to Mr. Tate. 


The handsome old couple in Fig. 13— 
he, with his cherry-wood stick, she, seated 
at her lace pillow—make, with their back- 
ground of cottage wall, thatched roof and 
paving of cobble-stones, a picture which 
breathes the authentic spirit of rural 
Northamptonshire. Here we have the 
“likeness,” as photographs used to be called, 


”>HEN COALES, OF OUNDLE, ON 
100-2 BIRTHDAY, 1886. 
(Oundle Institute) 


Gardener 


‘hs watchman. 
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10.—JAMES CARPENTER, SHEPHERD 
OF GREATWORTH, AND HIS WIFE 
(died 1891) 
(Greatworth Institute) 


of William and Mary Ann Smith of Paulers- 
pury, taken in 1894, at the ages, respectively, 
of 83 and 80. William worked for the whole 
of his working life for a well-known farming 
family of the name of Linnell. Lace-making 
was, until recent years, a flourishing village 
industry in the district. 

One day towards the close of last century 
a gipsy boy or wandering drover’s lad turned 
up from nowhere at the gates of Canons 
Ashby, that astonishingly beautiful old 
house in the remotest part of the county.* 
That was in Sir Henry Dryden’s days. His 
daughter, Miss Alice Dryden (now Mrs. 


* Illustrated many years ago in the pages of 
Country LIFE. 


13.—WILLIAM AND MARY ANN SMITH, OF 


PAULERSPURY, AGED 83 AND 80 
Taken in 1894, 


(Yardley Hastings Institute) 


11—ANDREW TATE, STEWARD AT 
BARNWELL TO THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH, c. 1860. (Oundle Institute) 


Marcon), instantly gave the boy an apple, 
posed him in the old doorway, and took the 
photograph (Fig. 14) which may fitly close 
the series. 

In conclusion it should be stated that 
Walgrave won the first prize in the com- 
petition, and Harlestone and Milton tied for 
second. The writer of this article will be very 
pleased to supply the address of the firm 
which carried out the micro-filming of the 
photographs, on application being made 
to her c/o the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE. 


See announcement, ‘‘Wanted: Old Photo- 
on page 287. 


14.—A DROVER’S: LAD AT 
CANONS ASHBY. 
Miss Alice Dryden, about 1898 


Photograph by 
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NEST SANITATION 


Written and Illustrated by 
FRANCES PITT 


LEANLINESS is next to godliness 
runs the old saying, and most respect- 
able birds live up to it, maintaining 
their nests in spotless condition. Some 

birds keep a keen eye on the surroundings as 
well. 


One April day I was sitting beneath the 
shelter of a small hiding-tent perched pre- 
cariously on the steep bank of a dancing stream, 
staring through a peephole across a miniature 
waterfall to where, under the opposite bank, 
hung what looked like a mossy ball. It was a 
dipper’s nest, and in it were four young ones, 
but, from where I sat, the only signs of their 
presence were three or four droppings that had 
fallen from the nest and lay below, where a 
fiat stone shelved into the rippling shallows. 
These white blobs were conspicuous. Looking 
up-stream I saw the female dipper—she was 
browner in her hue than her mate, and her 
white front did not look quite so perfectly the 
starched shirt as his—coming homewards. She 
had food in her beak but was seeking more as 
she came. She ran in and out of the water, 
poked under the stones and gathered, I think, 
caddis larve. 


Dippers are ever amusing birds to watch, 
what with their brisk wren-like actions and 
their delight in the water, and this little bird 
was fascinating. She perched on a mossy 
boulder, she bowed repeatedly after the manner 
of her kind, and then she flew to the verge of 
the waterfall. Again she curtsied, then paused 
and stared fixedly in the direction of the nest, 
or rather at the flat rock beneath it. She hopped 
across to a small stone, stood on it fora moment 
and inspected the droppings, hesitated, looked 
aloft, flew up and entered the nest, but was out 
again almost at once. She had disposed of the 
food, and now, with beak free, set to work to 
tidy up. ‘She picked up one of the droppings 
and carried it off. In a few moments she 
returned and removed another, nor was she 
satisfied until all were taken away. 


In many cases, of which the thrush and 
blackbird are good examples, the old bird takes 
the excrement direct from the young birds. It 
is enclosed in a gelatinous covering and this 
enables the parent to handle it without soiling 
beak or feathers. 


HAVING FED THE NESTLINGS, A COCK CHAFFINCH WAITS TO SEE IF 
THERE IS ANYTHING ELSE FOR HIM TO DO 


The thrush has two methods of refuse 
disposal. While its nestlings are very small it 
swallows the excrement; then, as they get 
bigger, the old bird carries it away and drops 
it at a goodly distance from the nest. The stuff 
is never allowed to fall anywhere near, possibly 
because it might advertise the whereabouts of 
the young ones; yet certain birds make no 
attempt to tidy up either in or around the nest, 
and its surroundings become far from clean. 


Sanitation in and about the home is a 
matter concerning which the starling, for 
example, knows little and cares less. The young 
ones must look after themselves and the 
“whitewash”? about the mouth of their nest- 
hole testifies to the manner in which they do so. 


A COCK CHAFFINCH ATTENDING TO HYGIENIC MATTERS 


By this ‘‘whitewash”’ a starling’s nest is soon 
discovered; nevertheless the starling, as we 
know, flourishes exceedingly and ranks high as 
a successful species. 


Before going on to discuss certain other 
birds that disregard the rules of hygiene in the 
house, let us return for a moment to a beautiful 
example of a well-kept nest, namely that of the 
chaffinch. In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
written as if it is the female bird only who 
attends to sanitary duties, but where the cock 
helps with the feeding he also assists with the 
tidying up, and I have a vivid memory of the 
way a very smart little cock chaffinch, whose 
lady was somewhat dilatory, tended his brood. 


The nest, a typical example of the chaf- 
finch’s exquisite art, being built of moss, spider 
silk and grey lichen, woven into the neatest of 
cups, was in a blackthorn bush and held four 
young ones. Whether it was from natural idle- 
ness, or because she did not altogether approve 
of my hiding-tent, with the camera lens like a 
great eye gleaming from its side, it is a fact that 
the female chaffinch did not spend much time 
at the nest. The cock, on the contrary, was the 
most devoted of parents. He was continually 
to and fro, first bringing small green cater- 
pillars, which were poked down the eager beaks 
that were raised wide open to greet him, and 
then attending to matters sanitary. After 
feeding the nestlings he did not hurry off but 
remained standing on the side of the nest and 
scrutinising his offspring with a steady stare. 
In a moment or two a tail was raised, whet 
stooping forward he took the excreta without 
letting it touch the other young ones or the 
sides of the nest. But the capsule with it 
gelatinous covering was of some size; it was 
not easy to grip, and on one occasion it slipped 
from his beak and fell to the bottom of the nest. 
It seemed to me that the mishap disma ved him. 
He seemed to have an air of consternation 4 
he leaned over the nest and carefully retrieved 
it from beneath the young birds. However, 2° 
harm was done and away he went with his 
burden. 


And now to jump from the meticulous 


cleanliness of this chaffinch to a case where 
sanitary arrangements are nil, we find le most 
gorgeous of British birds starting life under 
conditions of the worst description. This 1s the 
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kingfisher in its hole in some 
riverside bank. 

Legend tells of the halcyon 
and its nest of ivory fish-bones, 
and it is true that fish-bones do 
figure in the nesting arrange- 
ments of the kingfisher, but they 
are not exactly ivory white. The 
kingfisher brings up and ejects 
such indigestible portions of its 
meals as the bones and so on, 
put the sitting bird does not 
worry what becomes of these 
remnants. “hey accumulate about 
her, and it is the same with the 
brood. The excrement of the 
young one piles up too, Nothing 
is removec. It is no matter for 
wonder that flies buzz at the 
mouth of the nest-hole and that 
each time the parents leave the 
tunnel they dive straight into the 
water, was), fly up to some con- 
venient perch and preen them- 
selves thoroughly. They have 
need to co so. 

An i: ‘cresting example of the 
absence Of any sanitary arrange- 
ments is that of the familiar 
wood-pigeon. Its nest is of the 
slightest, being no more than a 
fragile platform of twigs, care- 
lessly laid one on the top of 
another anid barely strong enough 
to support the weight of the 
bird as she sits on her two white 
eggs. That this gimcrack affair 
will be able to bear two stout 
young pigeons seems impossible, 
at least not without being 
strengthened, but in due course 
it is strengthened. Cleanliness 
does not enter into the house- 
keeping ideas of the wood-pigeon. 
Neither cock nor hen makes any attempt 
to tidy up. All they do is to return: with 
bulging crops and pump this pre-digested 
food into the fat “‘squabs.’’ But all is for the 
best. The excreta from the young pigeons falls 
into the crevices between the twigs of the nest 
and it piles up on the sides, cementing every- 
thing and converting a jerry-built platform, 
which a breeze might have blown away, into a 
nest strong enough to hold even the most 
weighty and bloated of young wood-pigeons. 

We find the same arrangement in the case 
of that dainty little pigeon the turtle-dove. Its 
nest platform is likewise a flimsy thing, but the 
droppings of the two young ones convert it into 
a safe, firm nest, quite adequate to bear their 
weight and that of the old birds. 

To jump from doves to the birds of prey, 
nest sanitation is in their case better, but the 
credit for a clean home must be given to the 
eyasses and not to their parents. For instance, 
young sparrow-hawks in their big, stick-built 
home, aloft in some tree, back carefully to the 
edge of the nest and shoot their ‘‘ whitewash ”’ 
faraway. But the splashes on the leaves of the 
bushes below sometimes betray them. I have 
discovered more than one or two sparrow-hawk 
nests by noting white marks, plus bits of fluffy 
= down, on the vegetation beneath the 
ree, 

In the case of the harrier which nests on 
the ground (it is the hen-harrier of which I am 
thinking particularly) it is impossible for the 
eyasses to void their excrement so far and a 
certain amount of whitewash shows about the 
nest; however it is not very conspicuous. 

. must qualify my statement that a female 
bird of prey does not worry much about cleaning 
up the nest by saying I have seen a hen-harrier 
very busy seeking something in her nest, 
beneath her tiny young ones, but could not 
make out what she was doing. She seemed to 
be seeking and finding something or other, 
Something small, which she swallowed, but I 
mresage to place her in the ranks of house-proud 

irds that keep a spotless home. 

Amors the birds that certainly cannot be 
put on list of perfect housewives are most 
of the sea-birds that make up the cliff-face 
popuction, A sea-bird nesting colony is a study 
i Wi tewash, each occupied ledge showing as 


‘““ WHITEWASH ” ROUND THE ENTRANCE TO A STARLINGS’ 
NEST DENOTES THE LACK OF CLEANING ARRANGEMENTS 
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space of but three or four acres (if it 
is as much), each nest being spaced 
from the next by the length of the 
owner’s neck and beak. The nose 
is assailed by an odour of ex- 
ceeding ‘‘ripeness’’: a mixture of 
fish, decaying seaweed and guano. 
The only tidying up that ever takes 
place in the foul alleys of Gannet 
City is that done by the city 
scavengers, namely a number of 
herring- and some blackbacked- 
gulls, but their efforts are directed 
merely to securing any bits of 
fish that are to be found lying 
about. 


Froma topic so unpleasant let 
us return to the smaller birds of 
hedgerow and coppice, the builders 
of neat nests who spare no trouble 
so long as their young ones are in 
residence to keep the nursery spi¢ 
and span. Well do I remember 
watching a whitethroat—or nettle- 
creeper as it is known to many 
country people—tending her babies 
in a frail hammock woven of 
grass stems and slung in the under- 
growth, and being greatly im- 
pressed by her attention to the 
needs of the little ones. After each 
visit, when she brought beakfuls 
of flies, caterpillars and sometimes 
spiders, she waited expectantly and 
made quite sure there was nothing 
to remove before she departed. 
During the early days, while the 
youngsters were tiny, all excrement 
was swallowed by the parents—the 
cock was quite as attertive as the 
hen—but as they grew bigger it 
was Carried away and, I presume, 
dropped at a distance. 


If space permitted allusion 
might be made to the nesting habits of certain 
foreign birds and much of interest could be 
found bearing on the subject of this article. I 
will merely mention the queer case of the horn- 
bill. It nests in a hole ina tree. When the hen 
has settled down to the work of incubation the 
cock makes a prisoner of her by bringing mud 
and plastering up the entrance, leaving only a 
small aperture through which he feeds her. 
Here we certainly have a case demanding 
investigation by the sanitary inspector ! 


a white line. Of course razorbills, guillemots, 
kittiwakes, etc., have no need to pay much 
attention to matters sanitary, at least not from 
the concealment standpoint, and they seem 
indifferent to filthy surroundings. They are not 
unique in this respect. A gannet nesting colony 
is a truly dirty slum where the word sanitation 
has no meaning whatever. I never hear the 
word gannet without thinking of the island of 
Grassholm, off the Pembrokeshire coast, where 
some 12,000 or more gannets congregate on a 


WANTED: OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


“COUNTRY LIFE’S’’ OFFER FOR LOCAL RECORDS 


HE article ‘‘ County Portrait Gallery” printed on earlier pages in this issue, emphasises 
the value of old photographs as local records, and the importance of guarding the best of 
them carefully at a time when so much is being destroyed either by enemy action or tn 
response to the necessary demands for salvage. 


This is a cause that COUNTRY LIFE has very much at heart. We belteve that a great deal 
more should be done than has been done, before it is too late, to assemble such records and to 


preserve themin a place of safety. We have therefore decided to offer some inducement to readers 
to search their old albums, long-locked drawers and forgotten trunks for photographs of general 
interest. That interest may fall under several heads—historic association, costume, the depicting 
of some old custom, trade, handicraft, pastime, sport, or means of locomotion. The subject may 
be simply a couple of soldiers home from the Crimea, a group of servants in cap and apron (like 
one of the pictures illustrating Miss Wake’s article) the Squire in his gig, the Mayor opening 
a flower show, or half a dozen village worthies cut for a jollification. The points to remember 
are that subjects must be confined to the British Isles, that they must possess some clear point of 
social interest, and that they must have been taken roughly more than 40 years ago—that is in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. (This time limit, however, should be regarded as a guide rather 
than a rule, as the precise date of a print may not be known, and early Edwardian photographs, 
if acceptable on other grounds, will not be excluded.) Other points being equal, marks will be 
awarded for the skill of the photographer: otherwise this will be regarded as a secondary 
consideration. The main principle to keep in mind ts the value of every print as a record. 


To the photograph which in the Edttor’s opinion best fulfils these conditions a prize of 
Ten Guineas will be awarded. There will be a second prize of Five Guineas, three third prizes 
of One Guinea, and half a guinea will be paid for each print reproduced by COUNTRY LIFE. 
Special payments will be made for selected photographs submitted in sets. 


We should like to see a museum of written and pictorial records in every urban and rural 
district in the country. We hope this competition will contribute to that end by revealing the often 
unsuspected treasures of the family album. 
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1.—WHITWOOD MERE 


The 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAMME 


By 


HE President of the Board of Educa- 

tion, speaking recently to the children 

of Whitwood Mere Infants’ School, 

told them that they were making 
educational history, and that if they made a 
success of their school, other people would want 
to build similar schools. Mr. Hyman, chairman 
of the local Education Committee, seemed to 
have no doubt that they were making a success 
of it. ‘‘ Before the war,’ he told me, “ we 
aimed at making the West-Riding the example 
to the kingdom in school buildings: our pro- 
gramme was to cost about £4,500,000. This 
is one of them, and I think it is the bonniest 
infant school in England !” 

Mr. Butler could have added that these 
buildings make architectural history, too, so far 
as the design of schools in this country is con- 
cerned, the vast majority of which, out of date 
and inadequate by present standards, constitute 
a most difficult problem for educationists. 

Ideally, a school building should delight 
the eye and refresh the mind, particularly in 
industrial regions where the natural beauty of 
the countryside is absent; further, the building 
should be an object lesson in the fundamentals 
of good design. Children’s whole outlook is 
affected by early environment. Start them off 
in a stimulating, happy, imaginatively designed 
environment, lucidly planned, and not only is 
their attitude to their lessons transformed, 
but they unconsciously acquire a standard of 
taste and discrimination, a sense for beauty and 
fitness, that will accompany them through life 
with far-reaching results on industry and the 
landscape. Moreover a school, for the lower 
age-groups at least, should be conceived as a 


3.—JADE GREEN FAIENCE FRIEZE ALONG ENTRANCE 
FRONT, BY JOHN SKEAPING 


INFANTS’ 
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CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


play-centre rather than shoddily repro- 
duce the conventional trappings of the 
Middle Ages, providing play-rooms rather 
than class-rooms, its primary aim being 
to encourage healthy development, 
physicaland mental. Above alla school 
should be designed, as 
far as possible, for and 
around the children using 
it, every part adjusted to 
their scale, and the child- 
ren’s initiative be enlisted 
in its decorations and 
surroundings—as by dis- 
plays of posters or draw- 
ings, and gardening. 
Such a building de- 
mands a lively imagina- 
tion, and, necessarily 
inducing new _ design 
techniques and possibly 
unfamiliar materials, may 
appear at first sight un- 
usual, for it can be but 
remotely related to build- 
ing styles of the past. 
Moreover, it should be lightly constructed 
rather than continue the ponderousness of the 
Victorian era, and its decoration lie in its 
material rather than be applied. At the same 
time, if the fundamental relationship of building 
to soil can be implied by the architect, and, 
when circumstances are favourable, the build- 
ing harmonise with its environment, a further 
important element in right perception is 
inculcated. The surroundings, however, of 
Whitwood Mere are featureless. In compensa- 





SCHOOL, CASTLEFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


1943 


Designed by Oliver Hill 





2.—PLAN, SHOWING NURSERY SECTION TO THE LEFT 
OF THE ENTRANCE, AND THE CLASS-ROOMS FACING 
SOUTH INTO THE LOGGIA 


tion, Mr. Oliver Hill has provided a building 
that stimulates the imagination in its general 
form and in the interplay of textures and 
colours in the construction. The most arresting 
feature of the entrance front is the long wall 
faced with slabs of jade green faience incised 
with a frieze of life-size galloping animals by 
John Skeaping (Fig. 3). Glazed doors give 
into a cross-shaped entrance hall (Fig. 4 
enlivened with gay poster montages, leading 
left to the Nursery Department, forward to 


4.—ENTRANCE HALL, WITH GAY POSTER DISPLAY 
THE DOOR TO THE NURSERY WING 
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the garden terrace, and right to the school 
yroper. 

i "Tide the Board of Education’s system, 
an Infant School takes children from five or 
under to seven; Junior Schools, 7-8 to 11, when 
examination directs them to Secondary School 
or to Central or Senior School. An Infant 
School, therefore, is in effect a blend of nursery 
and schoolroom. Thus, the large cloak-rooms 
are conceived as a room of instruction as much 
as of use, with basin heights of varying grades. 
“Oh! Man, lavs. inside,’’ exclaimed one small 
boy to another. “‘Now I can go even if it’s 
pouring with rain!’ The Nursery Class-room 
(Fig. 5), with continuous south and south-east 
windows, open fireplace, and ranges of shelves 
for toys, is a development of the ideal home 
nursery. 

The building is planned as a segment of 
an arc, all the class-rooms in the concave front 
towards the sun. Through its length runs a 
broad curving passage, coloured tan and 
buttercup yellow and top-lit by glass domes, 
connecting class-rooms and service rooms and 
leading to a large covered open air Play- 
space at the far end (Fig. 7). All the class-rooms 
can be fully opened to the air by sliding windows 
on to the loggia, but also have clerestory 
windows above it for direct sunlight. Each 
class-room has its individual strip of garden 
outside its window, with the asphalt play- 
ground and lawns beyond. 

A feature of the class-rooms (Fig. 6) and of 
the whole interior, is the colouring, of warm, 
cheerful, earth-colours. In the rooms, no two 
walls are identical in colour. Ceilings are pale 
yellow and pale green, with plentiful white for 
brilliance. All have washable dadoes to above 
“finger-height,’’ those in the class-rooms being 
of lightly tinted mottled lino on which posters 
and cut-outs can be pinned, and this is carried 
over the flush-fronted cupboards in the walls. 
the Assembly Hall has a stage, decorated with 
a frieze 0) posters by pupils of the adjoining 
Senior School. Floors throughout are of polished 
cork tiles, except in the cloak-rooms. Heating 
is by a low-pressure hot-water system. 

No «onder that teachers and parents, 
accustom: ! to the old type of Infant School, 
and seein; the children here, proclaim that a 
miracle h:> been worked! ‘‘We staid, prim 
school-mar as,’ Miss Newton, the head-mis- 
tress told ne, “so far forgot ourselves at the 
end of ovr Srst day here as to run races down 
the bros. -orridor. And we still go along it 
Singing, his the promised land? Well, all I 
can sa’ 5 « at our children are having such a 
childh as we would have had ours to be— 
courag aid creative, joyous and alive.” 





li. 


6.—A CLASS-ROOM. THE WALLS HAVE DADOES OF DIFFERENT COLOURED LINO 
ON WHICH DECORATIONS BY THE CHILDREN CAN BE MOUNTED 


ee 





7.—NURSERY CLASS COVERED PLAY-SPACE 


With glass-brick windscreen 
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DOUGHTY OF ARABIA 


HARLES DOUGHTY, the author of 
Travels in Avabia Deserta, was born on 
August 19, 1843, the second son of the 
Rev. Charles Montagu Doughty, squire 
of Theberton, Suffolk. 

Like so many other men destined to 
achieve ultimate fame he was a weakling at 
birth and unhappy at school. He was rejected 
for the Navy on account of a slight impediment 
in his speech, and that caused him considerable 
disappointment as he was above everything a 
perfervid patriot and one of the first to 
call attention to the growing menace of 
Germany. 

Thrown back upon solitary pursuits 
he began to devote his time to a study 
of Suffolk chalk and had already col- 
lected, as an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
a large number of Suffolk fossils. His 
chosen subject was geology but he wished 
to study it in his own way and at his own 
time, and he rebelled against the authori- 
ties’ insistence, at Caius, on regular atten- 
dance at lectures and chapel. So he 
transferred to Downing and lived there 
an absorbed, aloof, self-contained life, 
reading philosophy and natural science 
and securing a second class in his Tripos. 

He did not take kindly to Cam- 
bridge and three years later we find him 
in the Bodleian reading not science but 
Early English literature. It was then 
that he began that serious study of 
‘‘noble Chaucer and beloved Spenser” 
which continued for 60 years and so 
notably coloured his literary style. 

He set out on a series of travels 
through Europe, not specifically as a 
geologist but to satisfy his curiosity about 
archeology, ethnology and languages, 
always alone and unobtrusive, travelling 
in the cheapest way possible. 

Eventually, at Damascus, he was 
seized with a desire to explore Arabia, 
but was ‘refused any support either from 
the British Association or the Royal 
Geographical Society, so he settled in 
Damascus for a year, working night and 
day at Arabic, assuming the name of 
Khalil, by which he was always after- 
wards known by the Arabs. 

True to his forthright, stubborn character 
he refused to adopt a Moslem name, or even to 
pretend to be a Believer in the Moslem faith. 
He never expected to pass as anything but a 
Nasrany (Englishman), and invited by that 
characteristic attitude violence, contempt and 
unnecessary hardships. 


Equipped with a revolver, an aneroid 
barometer, two small note-books, a medical 
outfit and a black-letter Chaucer, he set out in 
November, 1876, at the tail end of the Pilgrims’ 
Caravan among some 700 Persians, sleeping at 
night in his little travelling tent with a camel- 
driver who cooked his dinner and slept with 
him for safety. 

There were many murderous attacks on 
him, but as he was patient enough to offer no 
violence in return he managed time and again 
just to escape with his life. 

Luckily the custom of Arabia of providing 
free hospitality to the poor is seldom if ever 
abused, so, in spite of embarking on this hazard- 
ous adventure with no more than £12 in his 
pocket, he arrived in Kheybar nine months 
later with something over £5, and his resources 
were only exhausted half a year later when he 
was robbed. 

The high temperatures and harsh con- 
ditions naturally impaired his health. He was 
seized with lumbago, suffered from boils and 
ophthalmia and had to endure famine, but his 
tenacity of purpose was strong enough to cause 
this intrepid spirit to make light of every mis- 
fortune. 

He skims so lightly over the many hazards 
and pains that he was called upon to endure 
that we often forget them. What we are never 
allowed to forget is the skill with which he paints 
the atmosphere of the mysterious desert. So 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


closely woven is the narrative that it is difficult 
to extract outstanding passages, but, for those 
who are still unacquainted with his style, this 
may serve to exhibit his power: 

‘‘The desert day dawns not little and little, 
but it is noontide inan hour. The sun, entering 
as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, darts 
upon us a torment of fiery beams, not to be 
remitted till the far-off evening—no matins 
here of birds: not a rock-partridge cock, 
calling with blithesome chuckle over the 


CHARLES DOUGHTY, BY ERIC KENNINGTON 
In the National Portrait Gallery 


extreme waterless desolation. Grave is that 
giddy heat upon the crown of the head: the 
ears tingle with a flickering shrillness, a subtle 
crepitation it seems, in the glassiness of this 
sun-stricken nature: the hot sand-blink is in 
the eyes, and there is little refreshment to find 
in the tent’s shelter; the worsted booths leak 
to this fiery rain of sunny light. Mountains 
looming like dry bones through the thin air, 
stand far around about us: herds of the weak 
nomad camels waver dispersedly, seeking 
pasture in the midst of this hollow fainting 
country, where but lately swarming locusts 
have fretted every green thing. This silent air 
burning about us, we endure breathless till the 
assy: when the dozing Arabs in the tents 
revive after their heavy hours. The lingering 
day draws down to the sun-setting: the herds- 
men, weary of the sun, come again with the 
cattle, to taste in their menzils the first sweet- 
ness of mirth and repose, the cheerful song and 
the cup at the common fire. The moon rises 
ruddy from that solemn obscurity of jebel like 
a mighty beacon: and the morrow will be as 
this day, days deadly drowned in the sun of 
the summer wilderness.” 

In his second Arabian year Khalil set out 
with two Bedouins of the lowest caste and the 
ragged owner of his camel, without even a tent, 
for the far camp of an unknown sheikh of a 
robber tribe. He was already under suspicion 
for not joining in the prayers and he did not 
improve his position by entering a mosque 
without taking off his shoes. 

This recalls the incident of his sitting down 
absent-mindedly on a copy of the Koran in the 
presence of the faithful. It was the only occasion 
in the whole of his two years’ travels when he 
drew a weapon in self-defence. But after show- 


ing fight he had to give up his pistol, submit 
to being violently robbed and beaten oye; the 
neck with a heavy camel stick. 

His tunic was torn on his back, his flamin 
red beard “fallen and unkempt,” his es 
bloodshot, and his skin scorched and cracked 
His travels took him all through no “th-western 
Arabia but never quite to Mecca. 

When eventually he arrived at Jidda 
21 months after his departure frem Damascys 
his health was completely broken and whey, 
he tried to enter the European hospital 
in Bombay he was at first refuse 
admission on the ground that he was 
not a European. 

He had taken copious notes of his 
expedition, but it was not until 10 years 
later, after four other publishers had 
refused his book, that the ( ambridge 
University Press agreed: to print 50 
copies in a two-volume edition which 
has become a much-prized collector's 
rarity. 

His aim was primarily literary rather 
than archeological, “to continue the older 
tradition of Chaucer and Spenser,”’ hence 
the unusual rhythm of its prose style. 
His secondary purpose was to redeem 
travel literature from inaccuracy and 
insincerity. The work ran to 600,000 
words and aroused the enthusiasm only 
of the few, notably William Morris 
Burne-Jones and Robert Bridges. 

One reviewer, however, described it 
“as the most original narrative of travel 
published since the days of Elizabeth,” 
and T. E. Lawrence in his introduction 
to its first reprint (1920) summed it up 
as “‘a Bible ofits kind.’’ Doughty himself 
preferred the work of his late maturity, 
the epic poems, which began with Tiv 
Dawn in Britain, a nine years’ labour 
published when he was well in the 60s. 

He was always a man of single aim. 
He began work every day at 6.30 
a.m. and went on till 9 p.m. without a 
break except for one hour of letter-writing 
on Sundays, and kept up this rigorous 
monotony of study for over 40 years. 

It was owing to Edward Garnett, who 
described the book as ‘“‘the work of a 
Titan,” that Doughty was able to find a publisher 
for The Dawn in Britain, which ran to over 30,000 
unrhymed decasyllabic lines and covered a 
period of 500 years that ended with Caractacus, 

The theme is the struggle of Britain against 
Rome. It is not surprising that it should fail 
to be popular. What is surprising is that even 
ardent lovers of literature have so far failed 
to discover its beauties. 

In his later poems, The Cliffs and The 
Clouds, Doughty tried to arouse the nation to 
the dangers besetting it from other envious 
countries, even going so far as to draw a 
picture of actual invasion. His warning, how- 
ever, aroused only antagonism. 

Luckily, owing to a substantial legacy, he 
was not dependent on the financial success 0! 
his work, so he was able to carry on with his 
life passion almost up to the time of his death, 
at the age of 82, on January 17, 1926. 

His fame is unlikely to die, because all 
his work was built to last and is really timeless. 
Technically he is a supreme master of both 
prose and verse and he is likely to live as long 
as his masters Chaucer and Spenser, though his 
reputation is more likely to be in the keepil§ 
of the passionate few than of the great mass. 

His personality had something in comme 
with Milton. Austere, reserved, mysterious, 
he dedicated himself wholly to his ‘ife-work. 
A man of few friends and very little contact 
with the outside world (he had never evel 
heard of Thomas Hardy), he yet radiated 
courtesy, goodness and modesty among bis 
family and those of his admirers who ‘vere able 
to break thiough the barrier of aloo 1¢ss with 
which he protected himself. 

Living in the spirit among the ‘“itans ¢ 
seems to us to have been himself a ‘ita. 
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STOOKING AND STACKING 


HERE is something of the motion of 
an old country dance in the act of 
setting up the corn sheaves in stooks-—— 
“traving”’ as we call it in Essex. The 
n work in pairs, following the track of the 
* der round the field, counterwise, taking three 
i of the scattered sheaves at a time, so that 
ae their heads away from the men 
ross the stubble. With a couple of 
d under their arms, resting loosely 
ips, they approach one another, 


they lie with 
advancing 2: 
sheaves tuc 
upon their 


face to fac: setting the sheaves on the ground 
together SO .at they form as it were a king-post 
round whi the stook is to be built The men 


thenretrea’. gather up two more sheaves, advance 
together ag 111, and set them up against the first 
two, the w. le stook standing north and south. 


This rhyth:. ic motion is repeated until (the num- 
ner varies ith the district) some six or eight 
sheaves il have been set up in a stook. 


The s: z<gestion of a dance, slow, exact, 
eful, is emphasised by the way in 
n seem to give one another a slight 


which the 
advance and set down the sheaves, 


pow as th 
stubbing m into the ground so that the stook 
shall hold «he better. i 


This }b of stooking up the sheaves, though 
heavy, tr dging work, is one of the quietest 
and friend iest of all harvest tasks and is invari- 
ably accompanied by a good deal of casual, 
easy conversation. As the men go slowly round 
the field, under the hot sun, their companion- 
able chatter seems the very voice of the August 
countryside. Old days are called to mind and 
of course there is much talk of drink—the 
more so now, perhaps, since beer, harvest’s 
immemorial refresher, is scarce and poor. 

“My old father was 80 when he died,’’ says 
‘Arnie, himself no youngster, ‘‘and the first 
thing he did every morning of his life, as soon 
as he came downstairs, was to draw himself a 
pint of beer from the barrel. And, same as if 
he felt a cold comin’ on, or somethin’, he used 
to break some bread over-night, put it ready in 
a basin, then mull a pint of beer and pour it 
over directly he got up in the morning. He said 
it was the finest cure he knew !” 

But it is evident that beer was meat as 
well as drink in those days. When they were 
harvesting, the men worried far less about their 
food than they did about their drink, and a 
wise farmer saw to it that they never lacked a 
free flow of good, nourishing beer. 

‘We used to brew as much as 20 hogsheads 
of beer at Thurstons in the old days,’’ says 
‘Arnie, “The only time we ever drank anything 
else but beer was with our ‘fourses.’ Then the 
farmer’s wife would bring us out some nice 
strong tea, with lots of sugar in it. And I can 
recollect, when I was a nipper, working as 
‘half-man,’ I used to be sent all the way to the 
Lion for a ninepenny bottle of gin to pour in 
the tea—and that went down very pretty, I 
can tell you ! ” 

So the inconsequential talk goes on, idle 


as the sunshine, fragmentary as memory itself. Some- 
body recalls a year, far back, when they carted the last 
of the barley on Boxing Day because, when it was all 
ready for carrying, the men had had a tiff with the 
farmer, and neither he nor they would give in. So there 
the barley lay till Christmas, its ears frozen tight to the 
ground. How the snow blew across the field when at last 
they carted the sodden stuff! The farmer fed it to the 
sows, but they died; and when he opened one of them, 
he found kernels inside sprouting green three or 


four inches. 


‘Then somebody else tells of a day when he was 
carting straw and the bees swarmed on the old mare’s 


By HENRY WARREN 


crackling underfoot just as it does now, and will 
be told again and again, so long, in fact, as ever 
sheaves have to be set up in the fields by hand. 

But if stooking is, comparatively speaking, 
a peaceful, conversational harvest-task, stacking 
is quite another matter. Here the pace is as 
strict and monotonous as a metronome. Team- 
work is the secret of good stacking, and any 
slackening or defaulting on one man’s part will 
upset the rhythm (and therefore the efficiency) 
of all. 

The tractor drives into the rick-yard, 
drawing its trolly-load of sheaves. From the 
moment this is unpinned beneath the mounting 
stack, and the tractor has slid out of the yard 
to fetch in another load from the fields, there is 
no respite. With remorseless precision the job 
goes on—from the man who pitches up the 
sheaves from the trolly to the man who (“‘catch- 
ing em on the swing’’) takes them lightly on 
his fork and passes them on to the stack-maker. 

Out in the field the loaders have packed 
the wagon to a known and simple pattern, so 
that the unloader at the stack shall not have to 
fumble for the sheaves but shall be able to 
swing them up unerringly and without a break 
on to the fork waiting above. If there are any 
pauses, any slight breaks in the monotony, 
these are no more than the necessary variations 
in any human, unmechanical rhythm; but when 
an elevator is used, and the sheaves are poured 
out on to the top of the stack like an unchecked 
flow of water, there is not even this easy break 
in the rhythm. 

There is no time for tales now; and the 
only sound in all the sunny afternoon is the 
threefold rustling motion of the sheaves—as the 
loader forks them up from the wagon, as the 
receiver catches them at the rim of the stack, 
and as the stack-maker coaxes them swiftly 
and accurately into place. 

* * * 

The most dexterous of all harvest jobs, 
though not necessarily the hardest, is, of course, 
the stack-builder’s. When the site has been 
decided upon and marked out with hazels, a 
“bottom”’ of bean-haulm (or pea-haulm, if this 
is not available) is laid down, thick enough to 
keep the rising damp from entering the stack. 

In the centre of this the stack-builder sets 
up a dozen or so sheaves, like a roughly 
fashioned stook, round which he proceeds to 
lay other sheaves, heads turned inward and 
leaning against the central stook, until at last 
the rim is reached. Upon this foundational 
layer, always keeping the sheaves with their 
butts turned outermost, he works clockwise, 
from outside to inside, each succeeding course 
set just up to the bands of the former course. 
The next layer will be put down anti-clockwise, 
so that the sheaves lock together and the stack 
is thereby rendered the more secure. 

Thus the work proceeds, layer on layer, 
clockwise, anti-clockwise, the whole packed 
firmly together to withstand whatever winds 


head. The devil of a job he had to get them out of her 
ears, too! And the bees stung him under the arm-pits, 
so that it was all he could do to keep from running 
away; bi somebody had to look after the old mare. 
Even to-lay, all these years after, she still pricks 
up her ec s and tries to bolt whenever she is led past 
that part ular spot. 

Ot tell of bumper crops and lean crops, of feats 
of scy: ; and famous “‘drunks,’’ of anything that 
mMemo:', m< y chance upon through the long hot day : 
tales “hat [ave been told dozens of times before, 
unde: niltr summer skies, with the _ stubble 


may blow. Put up this way, a stack, in a good 
stack-maker’s hands, should not presently be 
in need of “‘legs,’’ those props and poles and 
bits of timber which too often reveal the incom- 
petent builder. If time allows, between the 
loads, a conscientious stack-maker will clamber 
down the ladder to see how the rick is shaping, 
and then, with a “‘patter’’—like an oversized 
wooden baker’s peel—beat the straw of any 
projecting sheaves into place. 

At last comes the topping-off. Each suc- 
ceeding course now is set closer in to the centre, 
while one of the men stands precariously in the 
bully-hole—a niche left in the eaves of the stack 
so that he can still reach the sheaves hoisted 
up from the wagon—until the ridge itself is 
reached and another stack stands firm and fine 
in the yard. 

* * * 

When the weight of the sheaves is taken 
into account, and the necessity for placing every 
sheaf exactly in place, and the distances over 
which the sheaves have to be pitched, it is 
incredible—at least to the novice—with what 
speed the stack grows. That slow, steady, 
unvarying pace of the farm-hand, as he strides 
across the fields or walks down the road, is, 
one begins to understand, a necessary reserva- 
tion of strength, and not, as some would have 
us suppose, a creeping clumsiness due to weighty 
boots so often encumbered with the heavy clay. 

“Just keep on moving,’’ was ’Arnie’s 
advice to me when we were in the field traving 
together; ‘‘and then nobody can’t get a-hold 
of you!” 

This was not by any means an indication 
of country craftiness: it was a recognition, 
acquired of sheer necessity, that anything 
quicker would run counter to that natural 
rhythm—the rhythm of the unhurried seasons, 
the weather, crops and animals, and all growing 
things—to which the whole of his life is attuned. 
If you still persist in thinking of that snail-like, 
cumbersome gait as a sign of innate laziness, 
all I can say is: watch the farm-hand at work 
on the corn-rick and see then how purposefully 
that slow, steady monotony serves him. Or, 
better still, get hold of a fork yourself and try 
to keep pace with him hour after hour, day 
after day—if you can! It is the economy in all 
his actions that allows him to conserve his 
strength for those heavy tasks which at any 
moment he may be called upon to undertake. 

“That’ll save our steps a little’ is a phrase 
often on ’Arnie’s lips. I remember how, when 
first I heard it, I, toc, thought perhaps it was an 
indication of the farm-hand’s unwillingness to 
do more than was absolutely necessary. But 
now that I have worked with ’Arnie on the 
stacks, and seen him catch the cumbrous 
wheat-sheaves on his fork and carry them 
lightly as a butterfly on the wing, now that I 
have seen him placing those sheaves in their 
regular courses with never a pause till the load 
is finished, I think quite otherwise. 
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REGENCY LIGHTING 
FITTINGS 


By M. JOURDAIN 


N the late Georgian period people were 
still parsimonious in the lighting of rooms. 
“One pair of candles is fully sufficient for 
either the little drawing-room or the Print 

room when there is no formal company,’’ was 
the rule of the Duchess of Northumberland 
noted in a memorandum book of 1764; and if 
a Duchess cut down candle-light, smaller house- 
holds practised an almost Continental daylight- 
saving. In the house of the sculptor Nollekens 
candles were never lighted at the beginning of 
the evening, and ‘‘ whenever they heard a knock 
at the door, they would wait until they heard 
a second rap lest the first should have been a 
run-away”’ and the candle wasted, so that ‘“‘a 
pair of moulds, by being well nursed and put 
out when company went away, lasted them a 
whole year.’’ Throughout the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries there was a 
contrast between the blaze of light on great 
occasions and the close economy practised in 
the family circle. 

The chief lighting fitting in the drawing- 
room was the chandelier or lustre suspended 
from the ceiling, and a later writer, Disraeli, in 
Lothair, speaks of it as “the great abomination 
of furniture,’’ pulling down the ceilings, dwarfing 
the apartments, leaving the guests all in the 
darkness and throwing all the light on the roof.”’ 
The expense and size of Regency chandeliers 
was immense. In 1808 a lustre with 56 lights 
made for the Prince of Wales cost 1,000 guineas; 
a second lustre, at Carlton House, is described 
by Lady Lyttelton as costing between two and 
three thousand pounds, and looking like a 
shower of diamonds. The chandeliers and 
hanging lamps supplied for the Pavilion at 
Brighton were large and fantastic in design. A 
simpler model in vogue in the early nineteenth 
century was semi-spherical in form, with lines 
of drops hung from a metal hoop. 


English chandeliers were admired and 


2.—BRONZE AND GILT BRASS HANGING 
LAMP. Early nineteenth century 
From 24, Hyde Park Gardens 


exported abroad ; 
and there is a record 
in Lady Elgin’s 
Letters of the child- 
like pleasure taken 
by the “Grand 
Seigneur” at Con- 
stantinople in a 
chandelier given by 
Lord Elgin. He was, 
she writes, captiv- 
ated with the chan- 
delier and sent six 
times to know if it 
was finished, he was 
so anxious to see it. 

Lamps of metal 
were closer to 
antique models ; and 
bronze oil lamps 
were made with 
spreading boat- 
shaped arms con- 
nected with a vase 
or container for 
heavy oil placed at 
higher level, so that 
the oil trickled down 
by gravitation. The 
burner was protec- 
ted by an upright 
glass shade or globe. 
In several cases the 
ornament applied to 
the bronze lamp was 
in gilt brass. In the 
lamp in Fig. 2 the 
open-work chains and the applied gilt brass 
masks and horeysuckle ornament make an 
effective fitting. 1t is noted in the account books 
of a firm specialising in glass chandeliers and 
lighting fittings that the burners and chains 


3.—BRONZE HANGING LAMP IN THE 
CLASSICAL TASTE. Circa 1800 
From Corsham Court 


1.—CLOSE ECONOMY IN LIGHTING IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
Music at Brathay Hall; a sketch by John Constable made in 1806 


were Often of French manufacture. There is 
a bronze hanging lamp of similar “classical” 
type at Corsham, which is suspended by chains 
from a large bronze support ornamented with 
acanthus (Fig. 3). 

Disraeli maintained that all light should 
come from the side of the room; but it was 
generally recognised that side-lights gave only 
a “local” light. When local light was required, 
lamps or candelabra were placed on stands of 
convenient height. A device in fashion in the 
first years of the nineteenth century took the 
form of figure lights, ‘‘ elegant figures from the 
antique”’; and in the Cabinet Dictionary (1803 
these are described as of recent introductiot, 
and as having ‘‘a more noble appearance thal 
those of the tripod kind.’’ At the time of the 
Egyptian vogue, Egyptian figures took the 
place of ‘‘ Roman” or Grecian models; and 1 
a catalogue of a sale of furniture at Tavistock 
House in 1822 there is listed ‘‘ an elegant bronze 
Egyptian figure on a pedestal, supporting 4 
bronze two-light patent lamp with brass tubes. 

Stands or pedestals are figured in George 
Smith’s Household Furniture, where it is recom- 
mended that they should be placed in picture- 
galleries, ‘‘in the angles of drawing-rooms, 0 
by the sides of large sofas, in continuatiol 
throughout the length of the room.” The gilt 
stand from Castle Coole is part of a large set! 
the saloon (Fig. 8) and is surmounted by the 
original colza oil lamp. The stand from Hare 
wood House (Fig. 7) shows the influence of the 
Egyptian vogue in the sphinxes supporting the 
shaft. Wall lights, or girandoles (a term define! 
as “a radiating or ornamental compositiol, 
more especially a candelabrum), were, like the! 
Georgian predecessors, free and {nciful ™ 
design. 

The convex mirror, framed in < 
moulding, which was in fashion durii 
Georgian period, was also fitted wi 
branches. The perspective of the 
which they were suspended, as Shera 
in the Cabinet Dictionary, “present: 
the surface and produces a very 
effect.’ In the late Victorian period 
sought for by collectors who delighte « 
“splendid spots of sparkling reflectic 1 ; 


wide gilt 
x the late 
1 candle- 
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Left) 4—CANDLESTICK. With cut glass drum and bell-shaped shade of ground glass painted in the Chinese taste. From Buxted Park. 
Centre) 5..-GLASS CANDELABRUM. With S-shaped branches and cut glass drops. Early nineteenth century. (Right) 6—SHEFFIELD 
PLATE CANDLESTICK. With painted glass shade. Circa 1825 


hey were generally hung over the chimneypiece. ‘The frame has a 
black fillet next to the glass, and small gilt balls were sometimes 
bpplied at intervals to the cavetto. A favourite finial was a 
defiant eagle with outspread wings, perched on a pedestal or 
plinth; and this was balanced at the base by a pendant of 
foliage, In some contemporary American mirrors the eagle serves 
as the national emblem. As the nineteenth century advanced, 
he treatment of the acanthus foliage becomes heavier. By the 
use of several candle-branches, hung with glass drops, the convex 
mirror became an important wall-light. 


The disadvantage of candles as illumination is the guttering 
and flickering of the candle in draughts. As a _ protection, 
candlesticks were fitted with large glass shades, some of clear 
glass, others painted or ground, but owing to their fragility very 
few have survived. A candlestick with a glass and metal stem and 
a ground glass shade of bell form is painted with figure and birds 
in the Chinese taste popularised by the Brighton Pavilion (Fig. 4) ; 
a second example of a bell-shaped shade (Fig. 6), dating a little 
later in the century, is painted with bands of oak leaves and 
formal ornament. Candlesticks with a single socket, and 
candelabra which served as lights on the table, chimneypiece, or 
upon stands and commodes, followed the designs of the late 
Georgian period, but with none of the attenuated grace of the 
earlier period. When candlesticks or candelabra were ornamented 
with glass prisms or drops, there was a preference for long 
prisms, or lines of drops; while, when the stem and foot were of 
glass, the cutting is closer and the effect of the cutting brilliant 
and prismatic. A well-known manufacturer of the Regency 
period, Blades of Ludgate Hill, was a pioneer of deep cutting, 
and the sumptuous effects of his bold and massive glassware is 
described in 1823 as “hitherto unknown to its artificers.’’ 











POT LOOT 


eorge 


coOm- 


The screening of lights by placing them within marble or 
alabaster vases, a familiar device in modern decoration, was 
practised in France, England and America in the early nineteenth 
century, he hall of the Van Rensselaer manor house in the 
United States was (at this date) lit by “two Italian alabaster 
urns carved with foliage, cut down to a shell-like thinness,’’ and 
another American interior in Boston, we read that the smaller 
rooms wer lit in 1825 by ‘‘shade lamps and lights in alabaster 
vases whic gave the effect of moonlight.” 





Gas ai : ? 7.—STAND FOR LIGHTS 

ras an illuminant made a revolutionary appearance in. she Minwael a Kasiy 
at this pe od, but did not penetrate into the country house. a ee y 
\ notable xception was Lambton Hall, where Sidney Smith, nineteenth century. From 
a Visit t in 1821, was impressed by the splendour and glory Harewood House 
of gas. * pitiful,’’ he writes, ‘‘to submit to a farthing candle ; 
ates en science puts such intense guiiiestion within (Right) 8—GILT LAMP- 
your re Spend all your fortune on gas apparatus. Better STAND AND LAMP. One of 
we eat (cy or d by the splendour of gas than to dine on wild beef aset. Circa 1810. From Castle 
mmc se Coole, Co. Fermanagh 
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THE POTATO AND THE WEATHER 


CONNECTION between the weather 
and the health of crops has been 
realised since the earliest days of 
settled agriculture, for it is difficult to 

grow crops for a number of seasons without 
noticing that they flourish in one set of con- 
ditions and in another languish or even die. 
Indeed the connection was if anything too 
obvious, as there seemed no reason to look 
further than the weather for the cause of dis- 
ease. For instance, it was early known that 
moulds and mildews grew from sick plants, but, 
because these occurred only in certain con- 
ditions, they were dismissed merely as_ by- 
products of the disease generated by the mori- 
bund plants. While this belief was held, little 
progress could be made in controlling plant 
diseases, for nothing could be done about the 
weather except to pray hopefully to a benevo- 
lent God for favourable conditions. 

Some early botanists were bold enough to 
challenge this belief and to suggest that the 
primary causes of the diseases were the moulds 
and mildews. But their ideas made little or 
no headway until the second half of last century, 
when Pasteur’s celebrated researches disproved 
the theory of spontaneous generation and estab- 
lished the germ theory of disease. Now it is 
realised that apart from extremes of drought, 
flood or frost, which directly affect the crops, 
the influence of weather on disease is mainly 
indirect, acting sometimes to alter the resistance 
of the plants to infection but more often by 
hampering or encouraging the multiplication 
and spread of the pathogens. In nature there 
is a continuous struggle between the crop and 
parasite and often only slight changes in the 
climatic conditions are needed to swing the 
balance one way or another. The realisation 
that the weather was not the direct cause of 
diseases, however, was a great step forward, 
because it was then possible for the grower to 
take a hand in the struggle and help to tip the 
scales against the parasite. 

Of the crops grown in this country, the 
potato is probably the one whose health varies 
most with changes in the weather. All growers 
of this crop must be only too well aware of the 
rotting of the foliage that occurs during a warm, 
wet summer. Indeed, the damp and muggy 
conditions that lead to blight are so well known 
that in some parts of the country they are called 
“‘blighty weather.’’ The prime cause of the 
disease, however, is the fungus Phytophthora 
infestans, which can be seen as a grey bloom 
on the under-surfaces of the rotting leaves. Its 
constant association with a certain set of 
weather conditions is due solely to the limited 


By F. C. BAWDEN 


climatic conditions in which the fungus can 
develop. 

The fungus passes the winter in slightly 
affected tubers, and recent American work has 
shown the importance of dumps of rejected 
potatoes in this connection. In dry weather 
these potatoes will be no danger to neighbouring 
healthy potatoes, but if the weather is moist 
and warm the fruiting bodies by which the 
fungus multiplies will be produced on their 
shoots. These things get distributed by the 
wind, but they are extremely fragile things 
and can survive and cause infection only in very 
moist conditions. 

Once it is realised that wet weather as 
such is not deleterious to the potato, but acts 
solely by allowing the fungus to produce spores 
and the spores to grow, blight can be prevented. 
Copper salts are extremely toxic to the fungus 
spores, and, by covering the potato plant with 
a thin layer of copper, infection can be pre- 
vented without damaging the crop. This is 
done by spraying with copper fungicides as 
described in detail in a recent article in COUNTRY 
Lire. By this treatment, however, infection is 
only prevented and not cured, for once the 
fungus has become established inside the plants 
no amount of spraying will do any good. Thus 
spraying must be done early and, to be com- 
pletely effective, repeated at intervals through 
the season as the plants grow or the rain washes 
off the deposit. No exact spray programme can 
be laid down, for the time of the earliest spray- 
ing will vary with district and season: in the 
warm, moist West Country, blight appears 
earlier than in the east, and consequently spray- 
ing also needs to be done earlier. 


Blight can rot the tubers as well as the 
haulms. Whether it does or does not again 
depends on the weather, but in favourable 
conditions it can to a large extent be prevented 
by the intervention of the grower. 

The infection of tubers occurs by means of 
spores produced on the haulms, so that efficient 
spraying will also keep the tubers healthy. 
However, one often has the apparent paradox 
that crops that have been sprayed once and 
developed little blight on the haulms suffer 
great wastage of tubers, whereas unsprayed 
crops whose tops have been completely killed 
by the disease have only few blighted tubers. 
This can be explained fairly simply. Tubers 
may become infected under the ground by 
spores washed down from the leaves by rain, 
but this can be minimised by good earthing up 
and is usually responsible for relatively few of 
the tuber infections. Most occur at lifting time, 





KING EDWARD POTATO PLANTS, AT THE END OF JUNE 


(Left) Healthy. 


(Centre) Leaf Roll. (Right) Severe Mosaic 


as a result of contact between the lifted tubers 
and the diseased foliage. " 


We have already seen that the spores 
fragile things with only a short life, and when 
the tops have been killed by blight a forty; tt 
or so before lifting, only few spores remain aly 
and able to give infection. By contrast hes 
lifting is done with the tops still green, even if 
there is little obvious blight, spores may be 
present in their millions waiting to infect th 
exposed tubers. Spores need water before they 
can cause infection; on a small scale, infection 
at lifting time can be prevented by Choosing a 
fine day for lifting and leaving the tuber 
exposed for a time to the drying influence oj 
the wind and sun. Ona large scale, when lifting 
covers a long period, it is usually impossible t; 
choose favourable conditions. Then, if blight 
is present, other precautions must be taken ty 
avoid tuber infections, and removal of the 
haulms some time before lifting is the safest, 
The best method is to kill the tops by spraying 
with sulphuric acid, but some other sprays are 
also effective, and cutting and carting the 
haulms is also practised by some growers, [n 
the east and north of England, except in coastal 
districts, blight often occurs too late in the 
season to have much effect on the haulms and 
the yield of tubers. Nevertheless, it may be 
present in dangerous amounts in late autumn. 
In such districts spraying with the usual copper 
fungicides early in the season may be of little 
value, but the adoption of some precaution 
at lifting time to safeguard the tubers is even 
more necessary. 

When the tubers have been safely gathered, 
even when free from blight, they are still not 
safe from the malevolent effects of the weather, 
Overheating in the clamp, chilling or water- 
logging may all lead to conditions that favour 
bacterial attack, which causes rotting of the 
tubers and collapse of the clamp. 


There are other diseases of the potato that 
are affected by the weather, although the con- 
nection is less obvious than with blight and they 
take longer to become established. These are 
the virus diseases, mainly leaf roll and severe 
mosaic, responsible for the so-called degenera- 
tion of potato stocks. 

Potato growers in the south and east have 
for long realised that the cropping power of 
their potatoes rapidly fell off if they planted 
home-saved tubers, so that their seed became 
valueless within two or three years. No great 
differences were noticed from season to season, 
and the same farms seemed always to produce 
degenerate seed, so that the weather was not 
invoked as a factor. Instead a belief grew up 
that potatoes need a change of soil and that 
some soils are unfitted to produce vigorous seed, 
However, some farms in the north and west 
grew the same stocks year after year without 
losing their cropping power, so that the change 
of soil theory was never really satisfactory. 

The real explanation is very different and 
is intimately connected with the differences 10 
weather between the seed- and ware-growing 
potato districts. The degeneration is caused 
by the plants becoming infected with one or 
more viruses, which are perpetuated by the 
planting of infected tubers. These viruses até 
transmitted from plant to plant by green-fly, 
which pick up the viruses while feeding 0 
diseased plants and give them to healthy plants 
on which they feed subsequently. Thus three 
factors are necessary for spread of virus dis 
eases : first, there must be some infected plants, 
secondly, there must be green-fly, and thirdly, 
the green-fly must be moving about. 

Now green-fly flourish abundantly 2nd move 
about vigorously only in relatively warm, dry 
and windless conditions, that is, in conditions 
more usual in the south and east thn in the 
north and west. And the greater vigour 0! 
Scotch and Irish seed, which has long beet 
recognised by English farmers, owes ts orig!" 
to the otherwise unfortunate climate of these 
countries. With this knowledge, the ; yssibility 
of growing good seed potatoes in some parts 
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ffects the movement and 
n of green-fly and so the 
‘ruses, but the winter 
also play a part. The 
inly responsible for the 
‘uses passes the winter in 
‘ggs on peach trees. In 
however, it can survive 
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in the < - stage on savoys. In 
North \\ there are few peach trees 
and her winter weather has been 
found t particularly important. 
After a re winter, green-fly must 
come fi 1 considerable distance; 
so they ‘e late and have no time 
to attai ge numbers. After a mild 
winter, are present early in the 











RE. ) the other day with great interest 
an °:ticle by Henry Cotton, in which he 
de ved his visit to St. Anne’s to play 
al hibition match for the Red Cross. 









He said tnat he had searched in vain for the 
spot in i.e rough whence Bobby Jones had 
played jis famous second to the 17th green, the 
shot which in effect won him the Open Cham- 
pionship of 1926. He added that he thought 
some mark might well be put there to show the 
place in order that the stroke might for ever 





be justly appreciated. By an odd coincidence, 
I had only a day or two before received a 
letter from an old friend who carries a passion 
for statistical accuracy in golf to a fanatical 
degree.. He mentioned this particular stroke 
of Bobby’s and reproached me gently for 
having varied in my accounts of it, alleging 
that in one I had called the sacred spot a 
wilderness of sandy rough and in the other a 
shallow bunker, or words to that effect. Need- 
less to say, I have not verified his accusation, 
for he is quite sure to be right and I may well 
have done as he said, since both descriptions 
might be tolerably true. There certainly is a 
wilderness of sandy rough and my recollection 
is that the shot was played from a little bare 
patch of sand in it, which might be termed a 
shallow bunker. I know that when I was last 
at St. Anne’s I, like Cotton, tried to find the 
place and failed, and it is probable that nobody 
can now swear to a yard or two where it is. 























* * * 





If so, this is a pity, and if ever there was 







a,good cause for something in the nature of a 
monument to a particular stroke this is one. 
Ina general way such monuments could hardly 





be erected, since golf courses would in time 
come to resemble churchyards and players 








would constantly be forced to lift and drop 
because ‘ley were hampered by some memorial 
toa great stroke of Vardon’s. In that particular 
spot at St. Anne’s, however, a modest mark in 























the rourh, such as a white stone, would not be 
greatly 11 the way. Incidentally on ‘my 
cours¢ ar Salonica, we found that this was 
the on’. kind of ‘flag’ which the inhabitants 
of Mac: on refrained from stealing. So I rather 
hope i Cotton’s suggestion may bear fruit 
and t if the shot can be satisfactorily 
identi something may be done. The exact 
lie fr hich the ball was hit is past recall, 
for years the winds must have many 
time . the shifting sand this way and that, 
but € proposal appeals strongly to the 
sent st, the hero worshipper and the 
amor urate historian that are in me. 

a monument were to be put up 
os as far as I know, unique; at any 





cull to mind no other.- I once had 
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MAJESTIC POTATO PLANTS, AT THE END OF JUNE 
(Left) Healthy. (Right) Suffering from Leaf Roll and 


Severe Mosaic 





the pleasure of playing at Welbeck and I 
remember that the late Duke of Portland had 
placed some marks, like small tombstones, 
along the side of the 18th fairway, showing the 
spots which various eminent persons—Braid 
and Ray, and, I think, Mr. Roger Wethered— 
had reached with their tee shots. That is the 
only exception I know to the rule that there is 
nowhere any monument or inscription to exact 
“the passing tribute of a sigh’’ to a champion’s 
blow. One other of a temporary character I 
do indeed recall. Having one day long ago 
driven from the Pulpit tee at Aberdovey, I 
found on the fairway a small piece of wood fixed 
in the ground. ‘“‘ What is this?’ said I. “‘ Record 
drive,’’ answered my caddie. ‘‘Who made it?”’ 
I asked. ‘‘Mr. Blank,’’ he said, and I knew that 
Mr. Blank was a poor mad gentleman who daily 
went round the links with his keeper. No doubt 
he was like Mr. Dick and could not resist the 
attraction of a ‘‘memorial.”’ 

Now and again, I suppose, the course itself 
may provide a mark, in the shape of a tree or 
a post, exactly opposite the place from which 
was made some historic carry. I wonder what 
has happened to the stone at North Berwick, 
which lost the two Dunns their match against 
Allan and Tom Morris, when their ball lodged 
behind it and the club kept glancing off the 
stone as they struck frantically at it instead of 
knocking the ball out back-handed. There 
would have been a chance of an inscription to 
be cut on the stone itself, even as Mr. Bill 
Stumps cut his mark on the stone at Cobham 
which brought glory to Mr. Pickwick as an 
antiquarian; but I fear it was not taken and 
where is that unyielding fragment of history 
now ? 

* * * 

In too many instances a monument would 
be valueless because the hole to which the stroke 
was played has been changed, as has the ball 
with which it was played. There was one stroke 
which enjoyed great and well deserved fame in 
its day and would certainly have been com- 
memorated if such had been the golfing custom. 
I mean Mr. John Ball’s second shot to the old 
Dun hole at Hoylake in his final against Mr. 
Mure Fergusson in 1894. At all square and two 
to play, for the Dun was then the 17th, he took 
his courage in both hands, went for the brassy 
shot over the cross bunker, carried it with a 
mighty blow and thereby won the championship. 
TI have had the place pointed out to me, hard 
by an angle in the cop, and gazed on it with 
reverent eyes. But to-day a monument would 
show nothing, for the cross bunker is no more 
and in any case the brassy shot was played 
with a gutty ball. The splendour of it would 
be but dimly perceived, if at all, by those 
brought up upon the rubber-core. Heaven 
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season and may reach dangerous 
numbers. Consequently, the risk of 
virus disease spreading is greater 
after a mild winter than after a 
severe one. 

There is now little need for de- 
generation or blight to cause the 
enormous losses that it has in the past. 
In the seed-growing districts crops are 
examined and diseased plants removed 
from them, so that even if the weather 
conditions should be favourable for 
green-fly there would still be little 
opportunity for it to cause trouble. 
Such crops are inspected and certifi- 
cates are issued specifying the percen- 
tage of virus-infected plants, and by 
paying more attention to the certificate 
when buying his seed the ware grower 
can ensure vigorous planting material. 
If he plants only certified seed, sprays 
during the growing season, and lifts 
and stores under good conditions, the 
modern potato-grower need not be 
bothered by the weather, which has 
been such a plague to his ancestors. 







SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 






forgive them, they might even reflect that they 
could do it with an iron ! 

If monuments were allowed, the imagination 
can go roving over a wide field. They might 
celebrate tragic as well as heroic events, and 
this would give great scope to the writing of 
inscriptions in the nature of epitaphs. There 
would certainly have to be one such inscription 
couched in the most heart-rending terms at the 
place at St. Andrew’s where Mr. Wethered 
accidentally kicked his ball and so lost a vital 
stroke when he tied with Jock Hutchison. Mr. 
Bobby Jones might provide one at Hoylake 
at the Far or 8th hole. It would be quite near 
the green and would begin something like this : 
“Mr. R. T. Jones, Junr., having reached this 
spot with two magnificent shots and having no 
bunker in the way, took five more to hole out.’’ 
There would, however, be a happy ending to 
say that though ‘Affliction sore long time he 
bore,’’ he won the championship after all. 
There might be another somewhere at the back 
of the 11th green at St. Andrew’s to mark 
the place where on his first visit, Bobby decided 
to tear up his card and drove the ball far out 
into the Eden. On the other hand, what a lot 
there would be to show his good shots, including 
one in the Cottage bunker, whence he holed 
out a good long mashie shot at the 4th hole 
against the unfortunate Mr. Roper’ The 
course would be silted up with what I may call 
Bobby-graphs. 

* * * 

If, which is absurd, such a system ever 
came into force, it would have to be subject 
to the most rigorous control by the authorities. 
There would have to be a permit to put up such 
a monument and perhaps a permit to get a 
permit. There would be local committees, who 
would report to a central committee. In fact, 
there would be all those delightful regulations 
with which war-time has made us so familiar. 
For my part I would sternly refuse all appli- 
cations unless the stroke were made not merely 
in an important round, but at a crucial moment 
on that round. That shot at St. Anne’s would 
certainly fulfil all possible conditions : the 17th 
hole in the last round of the Open Champion- 
ship; the player partnered with his most 
dangerous rival; their scores exactly equal up 
to that point; the player in a sandy waste and 
the partner bang in the middle of the fairway. 
The club with which the stroke was made 
hangs, I believe, in an honoured place on the 
wall in the Royal Lytham and St. Anne’s 
Clubhouse. That is one monument more 
enduring than brass, but I am greedy and, like 
Cotton, crave for another on the course itself. 
May I some day go to St. Anne’s again and eat 
pened a eteaeas shrimps and see it with my own 
eyes ! 












WOOD-PIGEONS’ 
VICTIMS 


IR,—Have any readers of COUNTRY 
LiFe recorded the taking of young 
birds from the nest by wood-pigeons? 
In the week ending July 24 this 
has been done in our garden, the victims 
being nestling blackbirds. The pigeon 
came from the tree where the black- 
birds’ nest was, carrying in its bill 
the nestling, which was screaming 
loudly and kicking. The pigeon was 
pursued by both parents but did not 
let its victim go. 

Another incident was the attack- 
ing of a pigeon by a hen blackbird 
whenever it approached a flower bed 
in which was one of her nestlings. All 
the year blackbirds have mobbed the 
pigeons. 

Migratory movements have al- 
ready started. On July 24 about 5.30 
p-m. a gathering of 80 odd swifts was 
over the cricket ground at Lord’s, 
and willow warblers have been passing 
through the garden here during the 
previous week.—H.RaIt KERR, 22, Elm 
Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


STRAW HATS FOR 
HORSES 


Sir,—In Northumberland the other 
day I saw some farm-horses at work 
wearing cotton ear-caps (to keep off 
the flies). I expect they are still not 
an uncommon sight in some places. 
That incident and some very hot 
weather reminded me of a poem in a 
tiny Horse Book which I think I still 
possess somewhere, well remembered 
from nursery days. It was illustrated 
by a picture of two bus-horses, each 
wearing a conical straw hat—rather 
like a very low witch’s cap with two 
holes just inside the brim to allow 
the ears to project through it. The 
only fragment of the poem which I 
can remember is: 


Although it makes him look a duffer 
He hasn’t half the heat to suffer. 
Since work in the harvest field does 
occasionally stop owing to the horses 
being “‘knocked up” by the heat, 
perhaps these straw hats had their 
uses in the days before the tractor 
became the rule rather than the 

exception. 


I think I remember once seeing 
some of these straw hats in a saddler’s 
shop, but it may be a flight of fancy 
founded on this poem. Can any of 
your readers tell of such hats still in 
use, or is there any saddler whu has 
some still in stock?—-MicHAEL F. 
Berry, Hertfordshire. 
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EAPS OR WYPERS? 


S1r,—In a recent number of COUNTRY 
Lire Major Jarvis revived the story 
that in the last war the troops called 
the town of Ypres Wypers. This is 
very romantic as it dates back to 
the wars of Marlborough—but is it 
true? In my experience it was always 
called Eaps, and I have heard it so 
pronounced by ‘’eaps and ‘’eaps of 
soldiers. It would be interesting to 
know if any of your readers ever 
actually heard a soldier pronounce 
the name as Wypers.—F. D. LyaTtT 
GREEN, Finchcocks, Goudhurst, Kent. 


{In our experience it was rarely 
called anything but Wypers by the 
troops.—ED.] 


THE COUNTRY MILL AND 
WHOLE-GRAIN BREAD 


Sir,—As the result of an Order sent 
by the Ministry of Food to the owner 
of the Dean’s Water Mill at Lindfield 
in Sussex, which has ground whole- 
wheatmeal since 1150, the licence to 
continue doing so is now suspended. 

The mill has many customers, 
and the bread baked by this mill 
and sent to them is of the highest 
possible quality. Unless this mill 
will in future add imported wheat, 
other cereal “‘products,’’ milk powder 
and creta praeperata, unless, that is to 
say, it will grind flour of a lower 
extraction, it must close down. Itisa 
tragic ending for this wholesome (in a 
double sense) little business in view 
not only of so wonderful a continuity 
in the grinding of corn from English 
fields but from the fact that the owner 
saved it from demolition eight years 
ago and set it going, at once again 
grinding 100 per cent. flour. 

Since this mill is one of the very 
last in England to grind whole-grain 
flour (26,000 of them have gone cut 
of business since the intreduction of 
the roller mills in 1872), is it to be 
assumed that the stone-grinding coun- 
try mill is now an illegal institution ? 

It is to be very strongly hoped 
that, when the war is over, the sup- 
pression of the small independent 
business will cease and that every en- 
couragement will be given for so sound 
and durable an institution as the 
master-craftsman to recover himself. 
—H. J. MassincuamM, Reddings, Long 
Crendon, Buckinghamshire. 


A WELSH RAG DOLL 


S1r,—When I was at _ Leeswood, 
illustrated recently in Country LIFE, 
I asked Mrs. Wynne-Eyton about this 
little rag doll which is in her posses- 


BATH 


See letter: A Mansion Built on Water 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


sion. Here is her reply: ‘It was 
given me by a schoolmistress who 
some years ago had had it given her 
by an old lady over 80, who had lived 
at Ruthin and said that she had made 
it as a child at school as a kind of 
sampler. Besides the miniature dress- 
making, the doll’s frock and beauti- 
fully embroidered woollen shawl ex- 
hibits feather-stitch, herring-bone, 
satin-stitch, etc. Many years ago my 
grandmother’s maid had a rag doll 
and told me that, when she was at 


This may indeed be true if ; 
in mind the peculiar subject of n° 
carving; but it is worth noting that 
Mr. Harper’s draughtsman js itselt 
noticed (and figured) by Goldschmidt 
(Elfenbeinskulpturen IIT, page 10). It 
was first published in the Gentley, 


Magazine (1785, Vol. 55, 1. page. ™’ 


Pages 9], 


194 and Fig. 13, page 89), where it is 
said to have been “found in the ditch 
of that castle in Wales, to which, if I 
mistake not, the gallant Essex used tp 
retreat from the perverseness and 


A LITTLE WELSH GIRL’S DOLL-SAMPLER 


See letter ; 


her dame’s school, every girl had to 
make one.”’ 

This practice, apparently dating 
from the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, was surely a very 
good one and might be recommended 
to modern’ educationists.—Curius 
CROWE. 


A REGIMENTAL HISTORY 
From Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood. 


Sir,—A regimental history of the 
12th Prince of Wales’s Royal Lancers 
is in course of preparation, and the 
author would be most grateful of any 
available material in the way of 
diaries, descriptive letters, photo- 
graphs in uniform, or any paintings 
of the regiment which could be lent 
for this purpose. 

All will be carefully preserved 
and returned and should be sent by 
registered post to: 

Godfrey Brennan, 

The Royal United 
Institution, 
Whitehall, 

London, S.W.1. 
—Birpwoop (Colonel 12th Royal 
Lancers), Hampton Court Palace, 
Middlesex. 


A MANSION BUILT ON 
WATER 


Si1r,—Cleveland House, Sydney Gar- 
dens, Bath, is a mansion erected over 
a tunnel through which the Kennet 
and Avon Canal meanders from the 
Limpley Stoke Valley to join the 
Avon at Widcombe. 

Its handsome Georgian front 
looks out on to the Warminster Road, 
and to see its waterside view one must 
walk down steps at the side of the 
house on the canal footpath. Here 
you will find swans and kingfishers 
and other birds. 

The house was built by the Duke 
of Cleveland and belonged to Captain 
Frank Forester, who, to assist the 
fund for the building of the new Royal 
National Hospital for Rheumatic Dis- 
eases, recently gave it to be sold by 
auction.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


AN IVORY DRAUGHTSMAN 


S1r,—With regard to Mr. Harper’s 
Romanesque ivory draughtsman, your 
expert says (page 198 in your issue for 
July 30) that “no analogous draughts- 
man is noticed by Goldschmidt.” 


Service 


A Welsh Rag Doll 


insolence of his wayward old mistress,” 
I suppose this means Lamphey Palace, 
Pembrokeshire.—T. D. KeEwnnnrick, 
Keeper, Department of British and 
Mediaval Antiquities, British Museum, 
London, W.C.1. 


A TRAP FOR GREY 
SQUIRRELS WANTED 


Sirk,—Can any of your readers suggest 
a way to destroy grey squirrels? 
They steal all garden fruit, especially 
peaches. We have shot a few, but 
the squirrels are wily and as the garden 
is in the village, it is often not safe 
to fire. I am averse to poison, as it 
is too dangerous. Is there any form 
of trap or method of scaring them? 
They are increasing in numbers owing 
to war conditions.—HESTER LATYMER, 
Shipton Lodge, Shipton - under+ 
Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 

[In our issue of July 30, we sug- 
gested the offer of a payment for each 
squirrel tail brought in as the most 
hopeful method of reducing these 
pests. —Ep.] 


HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE 


S1r,—Though war-time conditions do 
not permit careful checking of details 
of family history, there must surely 
be a slip in your most interesting 
article on Hampstead Village (Covy- 
TRY LIFE, July 16, page 112), where 
vou refer to the semi-detached houses 
built by John Wentworth Dilke. So 
far as I can ascertain the houses 
were built by Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Keats’s friend mentioned in the 
first of the two articles. A memoir at 
the beginning of Papers of a Critit, 
published in 1875 by his grandson, 
and other family records, s!iow that 
the ‘Critic’? was born in 1789, son 0! 
another Charles Wentworth Dilke 
born in 1742. The name W ntworth 
Place no doubt owes its cho‘ce to his 
descent from Sir Peter Wentworth, 
leader of the Puritan opposit: »n under 
Queen Elizabeth of whom, «ccording 
to his grandson, the cri{ic “was 
brought up to be proud.’’ In fact, 
although the critic’s grandfé “her had 
taken the name of Wentwi:th as 4 
surname (as two of his ancest »rs in the 
seventeenth century had a’*9 done) 
and although the name cor ‘‘nues t0 
be used by one branch of 1 ¢ Dilke 
family down to the present ‘ay, the 
connection is through the fer: ale line, 
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lke (died 1660), second son 
homas Dilke of Maxstoke 
tle, Worcestershire, having married 
‘iL, daughter of Nicholas Went- 
th of Lillingston Lovell, Oxford- 
Sa __GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON. 


fARLY NESTING OF 
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BLACKCAPS 
mous: J. Gunston writes in 
‘our issue of 'une 25 concerning the 
varly nesting - blackcaps in Oxford- 
ae also / und an exceptionally 
sarly nest ti year. On May 17. t 


or blackcaps’ nests in 

I came across one 
y fledged young, so 
in fact, that they 
the nest while I was 
n.—M. James, (Lieut., 
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R.N.V.R.), erset. 
A W 3T COUNTRY 
T  L-HOUSE 

kix,—You ~ 2y care to add the en- 
closed phi aph to the many of 
country t suses which you have 
published ‘y will be an invaluable 
ecord. 

; This 1ouse lies on the Honi- 
ton-Axmil! road about one and a 
half miles of Honiton. I am told 
that the was originally sited 
where the - window now appears, 
and that present side porch was 
added ver cently. 

As the ,oad is rather narrow at 
this point, | is cottage may be swept 
away if the road is widened to meet 
the demands of the heavy traffic.— 
JossLyN KAMSDEN (Lt.-Col.), Offwell 
House, Offwell, Honiton, Devon. 


“JULIUS CAESAR’’ AT 


OFLAG IX A/H 


Sirn—I think some of these photo- 
graphs from Oflag IX A/H may 
be of interest. Julius C@sar was 
performed last summer just before 
the “Reprisal’’ period began. My 
husband (Major C. H. Rodney Gee) 


BP Sten 


played Brutus and Waind, 
R.N.V.R. (I do not know his rank) 
was Cassius. The other person in the 
quarrel scene photograph is the Poet 
played by Major Christie, who is also 
Messala in the battle photograph. I 
am afraid | do not know who played 
the other parts. It was apparently a 
very successful performance. All the 
costumes and armour were hired from 





the town..-_Nancy GEE, Cloverley, 
Chinley, Deybyshive. 
THE NEW AGRICULTURAL 
COTTAGES 
ee a Cai othing be done to alter the 
\ i, bad icing and size of windows 
re door in the Ministry of Works 
sign» varctime agricultural cot 
— I quite lamentable surely. 
. en mt extreme distant view, it 
Senet outs its bad design !|— 
+ ANCES Evans, Moreton in the 
Marsh, ( stershire. 
’ DO AT CHURCH 
a hae ham’s interesting article 
lh sue brings to mind an 
ore de that occurred some 
; end 1€ church that I used 


“WS my privilege to have 
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charge of the altar flowers and each 
Saturday morning my fox terrier Jack 
accompanied me to church, where he 
was shut up for an hour or more in 
the choir vestry while I arranged fresh 
flowers and generally tidied up. 

He was very unhappy at being 
shut in a room by himself and I had 
an idea that if he could see me at 
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entered the church.—EpitH M. 
Maryon, Wareham, Dorset. 


S1r,—The article in your issue of 
July 16, Dogs at Church, by E. R. 
Yarham, and the photograph of the 
dog carved on the bench-end in the 
church at Swaffham, Norfolk, prompt 
me to ask if any reader can throw light 


THE TOLL-HOUSE AT MOUNT PLEASANT, NEAR HONITON 
See letter: A West Country Toll-house 


work he would be more contented. A 
fairly substantial portable umbrella- 
stand stood just inside the west door 
and to this I hitched his lead. He 
“stayed put” for some 10 minutes; 
then a strange clanking noise caused 
me to look round. There was Jack 
dragging the umbrella-stand up the 
centre aisle, determined to be near 
me at all costs. From that day on- 
wards I took him into the small room 
by the side of the sanctuary where he 
sat patiently until I had finished my 
work. 

A complaint from the verger that 
“Vicar would not like it’’ was silenced 
when I reminded him that Jack was 
one of God’s creatures and a great 
deal better than many people who 





on the two black dogs which stand 
just outside the doors of St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, W.—R. T. 
HamMIck (Brigadier), Red Poulden, 
Tisbury, Wiltshire. 


Sir,—Mr. E. R. Yarham’s Dogs at 
Church is a delightful article, but I 
must join issue with him when he 
says that in the West-Riding the 
verger was always known as the 
dog-knopper. It is true that the 
verger is a stalwart enemy of the 
church-going dog, but the true ‘dog 
nawper”’ is the wand of office carried 
by the churchwardens. This article 
was useful when ‘“‘times were less 
formal’’ for rousing sleepers during 
Divine Service, as well as ‘‘nawping”’ 





“ JULIUS CHSAR’’ AT OFLAG IX A/H 
(Below) Brutus, Major C. H, RODNEY GEE; Cassius, 
— WAIND, R.N.V.rR.; The Poet, Major CHRISTIE 
See letter: “* Julius Cesar’’ at Oflag IX A/H 
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unruly canines. “‘T’ Bishop’s coming”’ 
said one warden in my hearing, ‘“‘ we 
mun get t’ dog nawpers out.”’ 

In my first parish I was left 
during a holiday period in charge of 
the parish and the rector’s dog. 
Throughout the whole period this 
too-affectionate spaniel conducted 
guerilla operations against the adamant 
verger, finally securing a_ signal 
victory during the administration of 
Communion. He joined me in the 
sanctuary and gave each communicant 
the kiss of peace, including his enemy 
the verger! His triumph was short- 
lived, but it was wonderful. 

Another spaniel named William 
scored almost as effectively against 
my present verger. Normally, poor 
William could never penetrate the 
outer defences, but his chance came 
when the verger’s daughter was being 
married and father was doing the 
honours, leaving the door unguarded. 
In trotted William just in time for the 
blessing. He came boldly up the aisle, 
between the verger’s legs, then led the 
procession down in triumph to the 
church door. ‘‘Aye, William did me 
reight that time,’’ was the tribute of 
the vanquished to the victor. 

The late Father Bernard Walke, 
vicar of St. Hilary, Cornwall, had a 
church-going cat, and it was the 
practice of this animal to sit on the 
edge of the pulpit during sermon 
time, disdainfully surveying the con- 
gregation below. This did not make 
fer peace, but the congregation 
tolerated it until the day that pussy 
was attracted by the flashing sequins 
of a lady below and dived on her to 
elucidate the mystery. But this 
belongs more properly to an article, 
Cats at Church. But how rarely does 


one hear of church-going cats !— 
N. V. DINSDALE (Revd.), Tosside 


Vicarage, Skipton, Yorkshire. 


THE SQUIRREL LOSES 
HIS NUTS 


Str,—Towards the end of September 
last, while staying in a southern 


county we saw from the study window 
a grey squirrel arrive on the lawn 
on four occasions within an hour, 
each time carrying small clusters 
of hazel nuts, which he buried at four 
different places in a secluded part of 
the lawn. 

Upon his departure we went to 
investigate, but, try as we did, failed to 
locate the nuts, so cleverly had they 
been concealed in the moss and grass 
which had caused that portion of the 
lawn to become rather spongy. As far 
as we knew, other than frequent 
journeyings of the squirrel to the lawn, 
nothing eventful transpired until the 
end of June this year when, again 
from the study window, we saw a 
jay alight on the lawn where it 
straightway repaired to the four places 
at which the squirrel had buried the 
nuts nine months previously. With a 
few powerful thrusts at each spot with 
his beak the jay unearthed the nuts 
and discarding the softened shells 
promptly devoured the contents. 
Two days later the squirrel arrived, 
no doubt for the nuts, for .he visited 
each of the four places where the nuts 
had been buried. Discovering nothing 
he displayed a most noticeable ire at 
the last place of concealment by 
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scratching up and scattering the moss, 
grass and earth in all directions. The 
interesting question arising, therefore, 
is how the jay knew of the presence 
of the nuts at the precise places, 
visiting them as he did at a time when 
the shells were easily breakable after 
their long deposit in the ground. 

Did he actually see the nuts 
placed there by the squirrel, to be 
remembered nine months later, or 
does the jay possess some super- 
natural instinct yet unknown: 
G. J. ScHOLEY, 38, Dysart Avenue, 
Kingston, Surrey. 


SURGICAL DRESSINGS IN 
OTHER DAYS 


Sir,—I think your readers may be 
interested to see the accompanying 
illustration of women manufacturing 
lint for Army hospitals. It appeared 
in a journal dated 1856, which 
says: “In the London Directory of 
the present year, among the lst of 
trades the names of five lint-makers 
will be found, who, together with a 
large number of poorer persons, have 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
lint for surgical purposes. This trade 
might have attracted little notice but 
for the increased demand for this 
article, caused by the stern necessities 


THE CHENEY MONUMENT AT GADDESBY 


See letter: Horses in Church 
of war. Before a ship of war or a 
soldier had left our shores the readers 
of The Times were startled by the 
announcement that one firm had, in 
addition to other large medical tracts, 
undertaken to supply a _ thousand 
pound weight of lint. On calling on 
some of the makers whose names are 
printed in the Directory we found them 
very unwilling to allow us to see their 
machinery, or to supply any particu- 
lars. 


However, after some difficulty 
we succeeded in getting the accom- 


panying sketch. Lint is simply a 
scraped rag, and many of our readers 
will remember old nurses in country 
places, in cases of emergency, making 
lint from a piece of clean old white 
rag by turning up the fibres on one 
side with a sharp knife, Old rag is 
better than new for the purpose, in 
consequence of the original stiffness 
of the linen having been washed out. 
The London lint-makers have, how- 
ever, long used the rude machines 
shown in the sketch.” 

In view of the fact that at this 
date Lister had not invented the 
practical application of antiseptics, 
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he 


MANUFACTURE OF LINT YOR THE ARMY IC THE CRIME 


MAKING LINT, 1856 


See letter: Surgical Dressings in Other Days 


the conditions under which these 

dressings are being prepared are truly 
appalling, and suggest 
rather a cause of 
mortality than allevia- 
tion of suffering for the 
wounded.—C. H. W., 
Bentley, Hampshire. 


HORSES IN 
CHURCH 


S1r,—Mr. Yarham has 
written of dogs in 
church. The accom- 
panying photograph 
may be of interest as 
showing a horse 
commemorated. It is 
one of the few examples 
in this country of an 
equestrian statue in a 
parish church. This 
particular specimen is 
in marble and may be 
seen at Gaddesby, 
Leicestershire. It 
commemorates Colonel 
Edward Cheney of the 
Scots Greys who, as is 
recorded on the tablet 
on the wall behind the 
memorial, at the Battle 
of Waterloo had four 
horses killed under him 
and a fifth severely 
wounded.—A. W. 
Butt, Beeston, Notting- 
hamshive. 


AN OLD 
MEASURE 


Srr,—At harvest time, 
when grain is of such 
national value, it may 
interest readers to see a photograph 
of one of the rare old bushel measures 
used for measuring the grain. Its 


date, as will be seen, is 1670. 


Forest of Knares- 
borough and is kept 
in the old court-house 
on Castle Hill, Knares- 
borough.—H. E. 
ILLINGWORTH, Leadhall 
Lane, Harrogate. 


FIGS RIPEN 
EARLY 


Str,—On June 28 I 
picked and ate a sweet, 
ripe fig from a tree 
which is growing against 
the south wall of 
Carshalton Parish 
Church, Surrey. 

The tree bore 
heavily last year and, 
after putting con- 
science money in the 
church box, I had two 
figs from it. 

Last winter was so 
mild that a few of the 
unripe figs did not fall 
off and survived to 
ripen in June. Ripe 
figs in June in this 
country are surely 
very exceptional. — 
G. E. S. HEREWARD, 
Caterham, Surrey. 


AN UNUSUAL 
WINDMILL 


S1r,—An interesting, if 
not unique type of 
windmill can be seen at 
Little Laver in Essex. 
Originally an ordinary 
post mill with round-house, of a type 
well known to students of ‘the 
countryside, it is now perched high 








A STANDARD 


BUSHEL MEASURE OF 1670 FROM 


KNARESBOROUGH 


See letter: 


An Old Measure 


It was 
used as the standard for the ancient 


on the top of a tower 
in the photograph. The 
worked by one Stephen R 
last of a long line of 
named Stephen — who, 
300 years had been m 
same site. Mr. Roast’s 
hit upon the brilliant ic; 
another storey on to the; 
it is stated, greatly inc; 
capacity. That is n 
even in these days. The 
bodily by means of tin 
the tower or round-h 
built up underneath. W jen complete, 
an additional capaci for a 
200 quarters was obte ed, this ; 
addition to the normal Tage ind 
the timber portion aboy.. Four pain 
of stones were used fo: sTinding thd 
corn and the fantail s n on top « 
the mill was geared to t' | curb On toy 
of the tower portion *o assist j 
keeping the sails ‘into ,e wing 

The original deeds ate back 
the time of Queen Elize eth and it j 
stated that she grante: the charted 
to mill corn at Little ver.—A, F 
Eve, Brentwood, Essex. 


A VANISHED 
HOUSE 


SirR,—YCur corresponde 
is mistaken in stating 
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A MILL ON A TOWER 
See letter: An Unusual Windmill 


Ascott House, Stadhampton, was 
burnt down in 1662 and never rebuilt 
Probably the new house was partiall 
destroyed in 1662 before it was 
inhabited, but it was certainly con 
pleted shortly afterwards and wa 
inhabited by the Dormer {amily unt! 
1750, when it was presumably pulled 
down the contents being removed ' 
the other Oxfordshire house of the 
Dormers at Rousham. ‘The gardet 
gate is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

The tiled octagonal 
your correspondent’s ph« 
certainly a dovecot. The! 
Newbottle Manor, Notha 
of the same shape but of 
and Stonefield slated. 
Newbottle Church states 
Dormer (died 1555) was <i 
manor, so it is possible th t he bull 
the Newbottle dovecot. He ea 
younger brother of S: Micha‘ 
Dormer, of Ascott, who ma, ave built 
the Ascott dovecot. (He ¢' din 1? 
and perhaps built the ori; al houst 
there).—T. Corrrett-Dor ‘ER, N’™ 
bottle Manor, Banbury, Oxf vdshirt. 
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— 
There isn’t even 


half an engine to spare 
fi * unnecessary journeys 


... 80 ‘stay put’ this Summer 
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Insurance 


in War Time 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 
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ry 
wr 


every threshold, there may well be many for whom 





the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It is 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be 


sharpened even by present 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


every way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 


CAI 


YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated A.D. 1720 


2ad Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 9898 
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CORUNDITE, the material with which all K.L:C. Plugs are. 
now insulated, is a. crystalline substance of immense 
strength and characteristics making it peculiarly suitable 
for the purpose. 


The crystals of which it is composed are second only to 
the diamond in hardness, and with a slight -impurity -to 
‘give colour would actually be rubies. 


After ‘nearly .30 years’ advocacy of mica as an in- 
herently reliable insulating material we were satisfied that 
in Corundite we had developed one which was even better.. 


oo. K.L.C. SPARKING PLUCS LTD., 
iene Nes ee 
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@ # When peace returns to 
the earth the magnitude of the farmer's contribution to Victory 
will be fully realized. Until then, the greatest harvest in our 
history is about to be gathered. And the climax of the greatest 


war in history also approaches. For that, millions of gallons of 
petrol and oil will be needed. So here again the farmer can 
help . . . by not wasting a drop of tractor fuel . . . by using 
his tractor as efficiently as possible. Gather the harvest that 
beats the U-boats . . . conserve the fuel to speed the tanks. 
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No. 4 in the Series. 


THE WON 
oF THE DAIRY 


country, gaining many prizes. The 
picture shows visitors seated in the 
beautifully appointed observation 
room where every operation in milk 
production from cow !to bottle can 
be seen. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! 


PANDY 


COMBINE -RECORDER 


ALFA-LAVAL Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Phone: EALing 01 16 (6 lines) 


The Chapman Dairy, Kansas City, 
Mo., maintains a breeding and pro- 
duction farm for a special high- 
quality milk, produced for the city 
market. The Holstein herd on this 
farm is one of the finest in the 
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FARMING NOTES 








THE 


POST-WAR AGRICULTURE§ Ef 
POLICY WANTED 


OST revealing of the 

remarks made in the 

agricultural debate in the 

House of Commons was 

the Minister of Agri- 
culture’s “I am under instructions not 
to talk about post-war agriculture.” 
Mr. Hudson spoke of his hopes of what 
would flow from the Hot Springs 
conference and how the idea of better 
standards of nutrition for the world 
linked with better farming would fit 
in with his immediate four-year plan 
for British agriculture. He spoke also 
of the need for improving our stan- 
dards of livestock production. This 
is an essential corollary to the estab- 
lishment of the better and younger 
grass we shall get with the expansion 
of leys, but the Minister’s lips were 
sealed as to any questions of political 
agricultural policy in the post-war 
period. It was significant that not a 
single member of the War Cabinet 
attended the debate, although there 
was a fuller House than agricultural 
topics generally attract and a good 
many pointed speeches calling for a 
closer definition of post-war policy. 
The agricultural Members felt natur- 
ally enough that this was due. Mr. 
Butler has been able to make known 
his views about post-war educational 
policy, and Sir William Beveridge’s 
proposals for dealing with ‘‘casual- 
ties’”’ by the widening of social 
insurance have come well to the fore. 

* * * 


T must be assumed that the 
Government, or at any rate the 
Ministry of Agriculture, have some 
considered views on post-war agri- 
cultural policy. Several organisations 
and groups of individuals have pre- 
pared views and presented reports 
which have been published for every- 
one to read—presumably the Govern- 
ment read them, too. There is a wide 
measure of agreement in these several 
reports on the lines of policy which 
should be pursued to ensure that 
agriculture does continue after the 
war to take a full part in the nation’s 
life. But from the remark which Mr. 
Hudson let slip in the agricultural 
debate, it appears that the War 
Cabinet have not reached any decision 
on post-war agricultural policy, or, if 
they have, they are not prepared to 
let the public and farmers know their 
conclusions. Surely it would be all to 
the good if the Minister of Agriculture 
and his colleague in Scotland were 
authorised to issue a White Paper 
setting out the Government’s general 
ideas in the same way as Mr. Butler 
has prepared the mind of the public 
for his education reforms. 

It is true enough that other 
interests besides those of farmers have 
to be consulted. Presumably the 
Dominions are keenly interested in 
Britain’s agricultural policy and it 
would take many months to put what- 
ever policy might be propounded now 
into final form. It seems most desir- 
able that the Government should state 
their general lines of policy, on which, 
judging by the various reports already 
published, there might well be general 
agreement in this country, and then 
send an agricultural ambassador round 
the Empire and the other countries 
concerned, to let them know at first 
hand what we have in mind and how 
their production can best be fitted 
into the scheme. They are just as 
keen as we are to see steady markets, 
and there is no time like the present 
for establishing this principle. We 
cannot wait until we are all submerged 
in a welter of unsolved post-war 
problems. 

* * * 


HE wheat took some time to 


ripen off finally in the Midlands - 


and western half of the country. 


While harvest was going ahead ; 
in Kent and the places c non 
the wheat fully fit for cutting, the 
binder had hardly started in the on. 
The eastern counties had a dry time 


through June and July and 


were quickly cleared. ith more 
combines at work, English wheat and 
also barley have come quick 'y on to the 
market this season. Alrea.’- the seed 
merchants are asking us ‘o specify 
what seed wheat we shai! need {or 
sowing in September and ®ctober. I 
expect that the demand wi!’ be mainly 
for short-strawed varieties, especially 
on the heavier soils which h. ve yielded 
well this season. 

Holdfast seems to be °stablished 
more firmly than Desprez £° for this 
type of land that is in ¢ 0d heart 
Some of the Scandinavian 22d Dutch 
varieties do not now seem “0 be quite 
so popular as they were. I find 


many farmers say that Scuareheads 


Master, or Red Standard as 


a wheat for most conditi 


purchases. 
ee | 


HERE will, I am afraid, be a 
good many poor crops of kale 

and swedes this time. The fly was so 
active until almost the end of July 
later sowings were 
punished severely and there are a good 
many fields intended for roots that 
are pretty blank. One man has told 
me of five sowings of kale and in the 
end he has had to substitute cabbage 
plants which he dibbled in laboriously. 
The mangolds and sugar-beet look 
better, but it seems pretty certain that 
farmers generally will not have the 
large quantities of roots they had last 
winter for their livestock. Nor, I 
think, is as much silage being made 
There has not been much 
scope for it in many districts where 
it has been exceptionally dry, and I 
fancy that, after the first rush of war- 
silage, 
farmers are content to rely on hay 
We may of course 
get a growing autumn with the grass 
fields full of fresh growth which can 
be preserved as silage. Those farmers 
who will have little enough in the way 
of roots may need to think again about 
silage-making, although they may not 


that even the 


this season. 


time enthusiasm for 


and root crops. 


fancy the job. 
* * * 


R. HUDSON’S appeal to far- 
mers to keep more breeding 
sows comes rather late in the day. 
Once a farmer has shut down pig- 
breeding, as many of us have done in 
the past three years, it is not easy to 


start again. 


Labour is one problem, and breed- 
over the 
problem 
met to 
ision of 
of 3 cwt. 
vill help 
food to 
before 
he swill, 
ste pro- 
0d until 
id trade 
is likely 
can start 
modest 
should 


ing stock need attention 

week-end. The feeding-stufi 
for farrowing sows has bet 
some extent now by the pr 
a special farrowing allowance 
of meal for each sow; this 
to provide the right kind © 
give the young pigs a sta’ 
they can make much use of 
chat potatoes and other w 
ducts that will be their main ‘ 
they are fat. There is a g 
for young store pigs, and thi 
to continue. Those who 

pig-breeding again, even on 
scale with two or three Sov 


they we 
able to make a very early start with 


their corn. Some of the first fields 


f is some- 
times known, is really proving as good 

tor 3 as the 
newer varieties. One thing I have not 
liked about this year’s wheat is the 
quantity of wild oats and shed corn 
from last year’s harvest that has 
appeared. The merchants looking for 
seed will have to be careful in their 


find that it pays well enough. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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“BUYING TO SELL 
AGAIN 


EN auction business 
ceeded on normal lines, 
the pre-war period, it 
ppened not infrequently 
it the hammer fell to 
smebody whose finan- 
extended to little more 
required as the deposit 

on the pr isional contract. Then 

it became : task, and a gruelling 
one it we m some occasions, to 
fnd some) dy who was prepared 
to buy tl roperty at a sufficient 
advance the original figure to 

s the successful bidder 

Supposing that enough 
time was ilable, and the price bid 
at the au n was low or moderate, 
the tran 1on was comparatively 
ie hazardous element for 

f the auction contract 

npletion of the purchase 

med, not in the remote 
future, bu vithin five or six weeks. 

Discernit ‘operty-buyers were not 

without ins of discovering the 

position ©. the would-be seller, and 
they were apt to proportion their 
offers to <..c latter’s predicament. 


the bid of 
cial resour' 
than the s 


recoup hi 
at the auc 


simple, b 
the hold 
was that 
generally 


THs MIDDLEMAN 


N the days when business in London 
] leaseho ds was very active at the 
old Tokenhouse Yard Mart, certain 
frequenters of that centre made a 
sood living out of selling what they 
had bid for without any intention of 
ever being called on to pay more than 
the 10 per cent. deposit. These 
dealers worked more or less as a 
syndicate, so that, if a speculative 
comract had to be completed by the 
payment of the whole purchase money, 
they seldom came to grief. It may be 
asked: why, if the property came 
under the hammer, and all the world 
was at liberty to bid, did not the 
person who really wanted the lot make 
an adequate offer in the auction room 
and exclude any middlemen? As to 
this it need only be said that there 
always have been chances lost under 
the hammer. Only after an auction 
do some people realise that the price 
was what they would have been ready 
to pay, or, attending the auction, 
they fail to get in at the critical 
moment. Their disappointment gives 
the intermediary his opportunity of 
netting a profit. In another class of 
transaction the successful bidder at the 
auction arranges for a re-sale in lots 
under the hammer and conveyances 
are executed direct with the original 
vendor, and substantial saving of 
expense is thus achieved. 


A REMARKABLE AUCTION 


7 as a whole under the 
iJ hammer, re-sale privately within 
a few minutes by the successful bidder, 
and then a further re-sale, in lots, at 
the instance of the private purchasers, 
was the sequence of transactions in a 
Sussex sale-room a few days ago. It 
is said that the bidder who re-sold 
privately accepted £5,000 for the 
transfer of (he purchasing rights under 
the provisional contract signed by the 
auctioneer. The occasion was the 
offering the late Sir John F. 
Drughorn’s Tfield estate, at Crawley, 
by Messrs. ‘night, Frank and Rutley. 
ver 250 p ople attended the auction, 
which was . onducted by Mr. Alexan- 
te C. Se Competition for the 
eg attes egan at £60,000, moved 
eer great pidity to over £100,000, 
ra; - £128,000. The agents 
eel li e estate was_ knocked 
a Ss ‘ent representing Pedi- 
8 W; n Developers, Limited. 
PM al "© ‘ew minutes, Mr. Seise 
- | th the provisional con- 
die. eer. transferred to North 

f ©uy2rs who wished him to 


proceed with an auction of the estate 
as lotted in the illustrated particulars 
prepared for the primary vendors, 
Sir John Drughorn’s executors. The 
company, which included prominent 
London and other estate experts, as 
well as farmers and cottagers, golfers 
and others having a personal interest 
in various sections of the property, 
then settled down to respond in their 
respective ways to the submission of 
101 lots. At the end of a laborious 
day’s work, Mr. Seise intimated that 
68 lots had changed hands, for a total 
of rather more than £76,000. Ifield 
Court passed into the ownership of its 
former tenant, and a local resident 
acquired Ifieldwood Common. Four 
of the eight large farms remained for 
disposal privately. The golf course, 
which had been the subject of a bid 
of £7,500 (apparently about one-third 
of the price expected for it), is one of 
the lots awaiting an offer. 


ANOTHER EXECUTORS’ SALE 


IR MAX BONN’S executors de- 
S cided that his Dunsfold land, 
Upper Ifold and Merrow Farm, 283 
acres, between Guildford and Pet- 
worth, should be submitted at 


Hanover Square. But the day before, 


the auction was to be held the agents 
effected a private sale. The Arun 
flows through the property. The farm- 
houses were both residentially im- 
proved at great cost by their late 
owner, and a first-rate bungalow was 
built a few years ago for the bailiff. 


GILLTOWN STUD 
ie Compton or Gilltown Stud 


for a long while had its quarters 
at Sandley, near Gillingham. This 
Dorset holding of 156 acres, includes 
a residence which is, as Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson, the agents for the late 
Lord Furness’s executors, say, “‘re- 
plete with every modern requirement 
of comfort and luxury.’ The present 
intention is that the freehold shall 
come under the hammer some time 
next month. The stud accommoda- 
tion is generally regarded as a model 
of its kind. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ONTRACTS and Contacts, by a 

very well-known surveyor and 
valuer, Mr. Ernest Fox (Fox and Sons), 
of Bournemouth, presents an enter- 
taining and usefully suggestive outline 
of the author’s life and the 75 years’ 
progress of his firm. 

Probably property-owners will 
consider Mr. Fox’s allusions to some 
of the firm’s sales of large landed 
estates of greatest interest. He warns 
vendors and purchasers that although 
“almost spectacular’’ profits are 
sometimes spoken of in connection 
with the re-sale in lots of estates that 
have been first sold as a whole, there 
is a great deal of risk for the specula- 
tors who engage in such dealings, and 
the expenses are enormous. Naturally 
he prefers the class of business repre- 
sented by the firm’s transactions on 
behalf of the large landed proprietors 
in and around Bournemouth. ‘“ Break- 
up’”’ sales are, as he says, inevitable, 
but he emphasises that they have a 
bright side, the substitution of many 
freeholders for one, and often the 
new-comers are proud of their pur- 
chases and in a position to maintain 
them in much better condition than 
the original owner, who may have had 
to fight a losing battle against taxa- 
tion or heavy mortgages and so forth. 
On the whole the work is commend- 
able, and, for a war-time production, 
does credit to its publishers, the 
Estates Gazette, and there are points 
in it to which we hope to refer when 
opportunity offers. ARBITER. 
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INSECTICIDES FERTILISERS 


co 


“The Way of Today 


THE WAY OF TODAY FOR THE 
CROPS OF TOMORROW 


TOMCROP is a Scientific Fertilizer 
and Food for tomatoes. 


More Tomatoes— Better Quality. 


VEGICROP contains a very high 
proportion of organic ingredients. 
Only organic fertilizers feed the soil 
as well as the plants. 


SOLUTONE is soluble blood, being 
90% soluble. Contains a high per- 
centage of nitrogen. 

A powerful tonic for plants suffering 
a check in growth especially for 
green vegetables checked by cold. 


Beneficial to all plants. 


WINTER AND SPRING WASH 
Spray your fruit trees with 1.T.P. 
Winter and Spring Wash at leaf 
fall and before Spring budding. 


LIQUID DERRIS 


Original makers of Liquid Derris. 
1.T.P. The only Derris in Solution. 


DERRIS POWDER 
Use I.T.P. Derris Powder when a liquid spray of Derris in Solution is not 
possible. 


CALOMEL DUST 
Protects your vegetables against Cabbage Root Fly, and Onion Maggot. 
CLUB ROOT CONTROL. 
WEED KILLER 
Get 1.T.P. Brands at your usual shop. 


phones | ann RODUGTS 


NORTHWICH CHESHIRE 











LL IN A YEAR'S WORK 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Merchant Navy Comforts Servic™ 





6. During last year 373,579 lbs. of wool were 
knitted into garments for the Merchant 
Navy. 


Our wool bill for 1942 came to £88,651; 
this works out at £283 for each working 
day of the year. 


31,250 Sheepskin Waistcoats were pro- 
vided for use in Merchant ships at a cost 
of £25,000. 


Sports equipment, including cricket gear 
for Lisbon, with coconut matting pitches; 
and football equipment for North Russia, 
all for the use of Merchant seamen, was 
despatched during 1942. 


Clothing and games to the value of over 
£6,000 were despatched to Iceland last year. 


= ¢ COMFORTS SERVICE 

+2 National Appeal Headquarters 
62, Heath Street, 
London, N.W.3. 
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CIVICS ‘IN THE COUNTRY 


DUTCH woman who visited our village 

recently had read in a newspaper that 

a certain parish council had invited 

the senior classes of a local school to 
attend a meeting to see “‘how the wheels go 
round.’’ Puzzled by this news (for civics 
occupied a prominent place in the schooling 
of Dutch children before the war) the visitor 
tried to improve her knowledge of English local 
government. She tried the village school- 
children first, assuming that they would have 
been taught something of the way democracy 
works in their own district. Most of them had 
heard of the parish council, but only one could 
name a member. The same child also knew one 
of the two rural district councillors, explaining 
that she had recently been asked the way to 
his house by a man who told her of the hitherto 
unsuspected importance of one who had pre- 
viously been merely a neighbour ! 

The Dutchwoman then tried the adult 
population. The postmaster (surely the most 
sensible first choice of the seeker for local infor- 
mation) knew the district councillors ‘“‘ because 
they had more official mail than anyone else,”’ 
but had to look up the names of members of the 
parish council. No tradesman in the village 
showed up any better, one grocer denying any 
knowledge of local government but adding that 
he ‘“‘thought”’ that Mr. X must be a councillor 
as he was on the Food Control Committee. 

By this time the enquirer was beginning 
to wonder, so she tackled the one district 
councillor che schoolgirl had named and asked 
him to tell her how democracy worked in his 
parish. The councillor was clearly astonished 
that anyone should be interested and more than 
a little suspicious of the enquirer’s accent, but 
in the end he gave her the following information. 
The parish council met once or twice a vear. 
Parish meetings were called once a year, but 
only once in four years had a member of the 
public attended. The district councillors had 
been elected without opposition; one of them 


By WALLACE ARTER 


after much persuasion and under protest! This 
man had attended one meeting in 18 months ! 

“There is no interest in local government,”’ 
said the councillor. ‘‘The only people who ever 
bother me about it are those whose cesspools 
want emptying or whose drains are clogged up, 
or those who want to complain about the rates 
going up.” 

The Dutchwoman had already realised, 
from her enquiries in the village, that local 
government is looked upon with cynical amuse- 
ment, and the results of her investigation left 
her puzzled and a little worried. The question 
uppermost in her mind was: ‘Is this the 
democracy of which the British are so proud?” 

It may well be that she was unfortunate in 
her choice of village, for there are many districts 
where parish and district councils are very live 
bodies receiving the full support and interest 
of the electors. But it is true that there are 
many villages where there is no interest whatever 
in local government until some action or inaction 
of the council results in discomfort to the rate- 
payers. In many places there is no liaison 
between parish and district councils and no 
attempt at reporting from one to the other. The 
villagers will take their troubles to the parson, 
the policeman, the nurse, a Trade Union 
secretary or the schoolmaster without realising 
that the chairman of the parish council, or the 
district councillor, is the man for the job. 

There is often a lack of contact not only 
between the parish and district councils, but also 
among the other village activities. For instance, 
a Kent village formed a committee to consider 
the building of a parish hall as a part of their 
post-war planning. The vicar was informed, but 
the first news of the move received by the chair- 
man of the parish council was a short item ina 
local newspaper! In that parish there are at 
least a dozen organisations which would welcome 
a hall. Only two were told anything about the 


scheme until after the first meeting had bee 
held, and several active social workers om 
asked for information were rebuffed | - 

That is a depressing picture, but t 
be a remedy if the villages are to Pee ny = 
promised regeneration of the countryside, What 
is the answer to the question? Is it not possibj 
that the best approach is that already tried by 
that parish council (mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this article) which invited scholar. 
to attend a meeting? 

Could not some of the academic sy 
taught in village schools be droppe 
placed by instruction in civics ? 
love play-acting. The early success . 
Scout movement was due in no sm? 
to the belief of Baden-Powell in t 
playing. Most village children wi 
“being on the council” and enacting 
Many officials and councillors wou! 
help and would add a touch of rea 
“game.”’ The senior children woul 
occupied in inspecting housing sites : 
ing road and bridge repairs than in s 
lessons they now scamp through. 
doubt that instruction of this kind w: 
local government more real to thes- 
when the time comes for them to exe 
rights as electors? 

If the parish and district coun 
take their proper place in the life of th 
side—and they must do this if the 
withstand the trend towards regional 
something must be done to wake 
parishes which are as apathetic as the one which 
puzzled the Dutch visitor. It may be possible 
to whip up the interest of the adult villagers, 
but the only method likely to result ina per- 
manent improvement is, in this as in most other 
things, to “catch em young.” 

Let us, therefore, begin Civics in the Coun- 
try with Civics in the Schools and, while retain- 
ing our English system of local government, 
take a hint from our Dutch friends. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES: 25/3 PER* BOTTLE 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLOS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 


HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 


6Y APPOINTMENT TO 
#1.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 

Low charges for best work on Bes! 

materials. Agents in all towns. 
BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 











SOLD BY 
Price I/-& 2/6 PACKETS (Pius TAX} 


THOMAS Warp & SONS Lt. WardoniaWorks. SHEF ELD. 


For BETTER SHAVES 


NAAFI CANTEENS 
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THE DELECTABLE 


HEN evening parades were over 


and the setting sun lit fields and 
trees with pale green fire, I used to 
walk out by the west gate of the. 
camp and follow the track through the grounds 
jj an empty manor house whose shuttered 
windows face. the valley and mountains beyond. 

From « gate beside one corner of the 
sleeping gar, where roses and broom and 
red and whi -hododendrons bloomed in a mist 
of long gras. “he valley opened up to the west 
as if toem! ce the sunset and one could look 
down on t! enamelled reflections of sky and 
treesin the ‘ce, ringed here and there by rising 
trout. Tre -owded down to the reeds on the 
far bank < limbed the hill behind, and their 
oreenery © ¢ a background for the weaving 
fight of : tin and swallow and the bold 
barred wi { the pigeon. 

Trees ), hid the mountain river which 
rushed dk rocks and under footbridge and 
pack-hors: ridge, filling the valley with 
melodious r. I had explored it in the spring, 
when bli ls and windflowers carpeted the 
woods, < this knowledge of its hidden 
beauties- flashing rapids and cimmerian 
gorges, tl reat trees which gripped its banks 
with gna roots and cast their fern-decked 
shadows ©. ‘ts pools, the lovers’ grotto cut out 
of the roc’. bove the waterfall, with stone table 
and chair id creeper-tangled balcony whence 
Juliet mig have leant to look at the stars— 
enriched iy more remote view from the gate 
on the hill. 

From here I would sometimes walk over 
what once had been a tennis court, but now 
was graziig for an old bay farm-horse with 
bandaged foreleg, to the terrace where we did 
ourearly morning P.T. The view was even wider 
from the terrace and the eye was inevitably 
drawn to a white cottage just visible over the 
tree-tops on the far side of the valley. Tucked 


snugly at the foot of a wooded gully it looked 
like a small white eye in the hillside, with walls 


13, 


and trees following the contours away from it 
like lashes and the mountains looming in indigo 
shadow high above. 

The first time I saw it was under a new 
moon, and stray clouds, cupped in the hollows 
above and below, seemed to hold it half way 
between heaven and earth. 

It was not till we had been in camp a week 
that I managed to get close up to this cottage 
We were practising patrols on the far side of 
the valley when, coming out of the woods, I 
found myself in a walled field full of foxgloves 
with a cromlech beside a thorn tree in the 
middle. To the left was a field of tawny green 
hay rippling in the breeze and to the right a 
stream, overgrown with holly and hazel and 
rowans in nut-brown bud and white flower. In 
front, brimming over the wall from the cottage 
garden, were huge bushes of yellow azalea and 
buddleia and rose rhododendron. Only the 
upper half of the cottage showed over the 
flowers, a low white front with two pointed 
lattice windows and between them a pointed 
doorway washed forget-me-not blue round the 
lintel. Over all sagged a tiled roof, yellow with 
lichen, and central chimney whose smoke made 
a blue cloud against the wall of larches. 

As I stood for a moment, staring with 
unbelieving eyes at such perfection of colour 
and line, an old couple appeared in the doorway, 
framed in its blue, their white hair bright 
against the blackness within. They looked down 
at us, in our helmets and battle dress, from the 
pages of a fairy tale, their world as old and 
inviolate as the cromlech in the field. Then they 
offered us milk, sweet milk or buttermilk, and 
I gladly accepted the sweet. 

As the other patrols began to come in we 
said good-bye, and the old man and his wife 
watched us go, waving from the. door. 

' We formed up in the field and marched 
off. One man, who was limping badly, told me 
his ‘‘left-hand foot’’ was blistered, and a cor- 
poral, mopping his helmet and brow, swore that 
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the unmentionable top of the more unmention- 
able hill was harder to find than “’oly water in 
an Orange Lodge.’’ As a neutral observer of 
these religious problems I often think of a 
paragraph in Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book 
where he describes a certain communal cemetery 
and asks which side, Protestant or Catholic, is 
nearer heaven, for the sun shines on both alike 
“‘and the blue sky bends over all.’”’ My own 
find that day seemed more of a miracle to me 
than anything the corporal could have found. 

We crossed the river by one of the old 
stone bridges, the men singing and whistling a 
barrack-room favourite: ‘‘I saw the old home- 
stead and faces, I saw England’s valleys and 
dells.’’ It was a good swinging tune to ring out 
in this Irish valley and its triple measure lifted 
the weight off our plodding feet. But another 
tune, a precise little tune set to a paraphrase by 
Brother James which I had heard the children’s 
choir sing in church the Sunday before, ran 
persistently in my head like a descant above 
the men’s robuster song. 

The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want. 

He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green: he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by 
sang those childish voices from nowhere, till 
the words and music of both songs resolved 
themselves in triumphant canon. 

As the slope steepened the singing stopped, 
and it was only the tramp of our feet on the 
grass-grown drive that echoed from the creeper- 
clad manor house walls and brought the old 
horse snorting to the garden fence. Low sun- 
beams caught the weathervane and gilt timeless 
hands of the stable clock, the empty windows 
and smokeless chimneys black with resident 
jackdaws. War and death duties had done their 
worst and the ghosts that haunted the house 
must now be happy in their release, having 
found that same peace the old king in his 
cromlech over the river found long ago, the 
freedom of this delectable valley. G.R.S. 
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Topcoat with deep, unpressed pleats in the centre back, and a boat- 

shaped yoke. The suit has the same unpressed pleat in the centre of 

the skirt, buttons high and comes in crimson and blue check. Both 
from Bon Marche, Liverpool 


TYLING interest continues to be concentrated on the waistline 
with secondary emphasis on the sleeves. Everything in the 
way of belts, yokes and waistbands makes the waistline con- 
spicuous, while sleeves cut short on many frocks leave the 

wrist bare for bracelets. The plain black dress with tight sweater 
bodice and a skirt that is gathered all round has been very fashion- 
able this summer. This bodice with its fullness set below the belt 
makes a slim person look even slimmer and is not so difficult for a 
larger person as it sounds, but it does require a fabric that hangs in 
limp folds or a crisp cotton when it becomes a bunchy dirndl. It 
is smartest of all in dead black, as I saw it recently, with plain three- 
quarter sleeves, a prim round neckline and a golden regimental badge, 
embroidered on afterwards, on the chest. Sometimes these little 
black frocks have the fullness gathered up on the waist itself by a 
drawstring. Then, they generally tie at the neck again somehow 
Sweater tops have the plain, round neckline or a rather low-cut V. 
A few are cut like shirts with an open neckline and three beaten 
gold or silver buttons. 

This dirndl style is not so goed for thicker materials. Frocks in 
tweeds, cashmeres and the thickish jerseys have the waist accented 
by a yoke or fitted waistband. Sometimes this is merely a narrow 
band, sometimes it is shaped like a small Victorian corset with folds 
above and below. Deep waistbands with the top edge resting on the 
waistline are more like basques and have slight fullness above them 
which pouches the bodice and further emphasises the waist. This 
brings them more into line with the jackets of suits which are tending 
more and more to be cut in two on the waistline and not in one piece 
from shoulder to the bottom edge. A narrow inlet belt with darts 
above, or a basque with the material worked a different way to the 
top, appear on many of the tweed jackets. When the fabric is striped 
or a herring-bone, as so many are for this autumn, the stripes run 
round the figure below the waist, up and down above. 

Sleeves on suits are absolutely plain, as the buttoned slit is now 
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DETA) 


forbidden. Sleeves on m. ny of the 

plain woollen frocks sho vn in this 

autumn’s collections arc just as 

plain but are usually cu. off a few 

inches above the wrist, cither a 

what is termed bracelei length, 

or higher, a couple of inc”es below 

the elbow. These monotone, fine 

woollen dresses are made in vivid 

colours—canary, mustard yellow, 

coral and pimento reds, turquoise 

and forget-me-not blues, emerald 

green—colours that vie in brilli- 

ance with the gaudy colours of 

the odd jackets, which look like 

a bouquet of tropical flowers in 

the big stores. Black is reserved 

for the crépe dinner frocks. Many 

woollen frocks have the collarless 

top with a rounded or boat-shaped 

yoke, edged by two rows of stitch- 

ing that look like a deep, flat tuck, or by a narrow scalloped 

band. The edging is often repeated as a waistyoke or on pockets. 

These frocks look completely different from the classic shirt frocks 

of the last few years—softer, gayer and altogether more frivolous, 

Most of them are in fine, smooth woollens, quite a number in the 

new woollen substitute, a thick canvas rayon that is shown in colours 
as gaudy as the wool. 

To cover these exotic frocks, Travella show a whole series of 

llama wool coats in tobacco brown with a frosted effect achieved by 


Suede bag and hand-stitched 
gloves made to match. 
There are also a beret and 
belt to go with the set. 
Leathercraft 
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O/; URING the first two decades of the 
20th century, Courtaulds rayon 
brought about a wider appreciation of 
beautiful and luxurious materials for 
personal attire. 
From the personal, Courtaulds turned to 
the household. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the beautiful furnishing fabrics 
which appeared in profusion between 
the two wars were due to the work of 
Courtaulds technicians. 
Courtaulds rayon, indeed, was the means 














COURTAULDS BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE HOME 


of enabling thousands whose modest in- 
comes had hitherto precluded any such 
indulgence to grace their homes as well 
with beautiful and luxurious materials. 

Present circumstances have necessarily 
restricted the supply of rayon materials. 
But, when the exigencies of National 
Service are removed, Courtaulds rayons 
will reappear, more versatile and beautiful 
than ever.Furthermore, new developments 
and new products will again win fame for 
Courtaulds as leaders in British Industry. 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 
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loose white hairs in the weave. 
This fabric is as warm and light as 
it is possible for a fabric to be, the 
kind of thing we thought we 
should never see again until well 
after the war, but more of. which 
has been miraculously discovered 
or released from export quotas 
for home consumption. Travella 
are also making up the canary- 
coloured whipcord of the hunting 
waistcoat into dashing short 
jackets, even into long coats. 
Their coats in hunting pink have 
been a very great success; now 
they are adding the yellow. This 
colour is marvellous over black, 
smart over grey and does dye 
well when one is tired of the 
bright yellow. The material, of 
course, is the kind that wears for 
ever and looks as though it could 
stand by itself. It is thick and 
can only be made in the simplest 
of styles ; it needs to be, to set it off to the 
best advantage. 
* * * 


9 apes novelty of the autumn is the 
fur coat in shaved and clipped otter, 
shown by the National Fur Company. Shaved 
otter is the shorter method and resembles 
phantom beaver in appearance. “Clipped” 
otter has a deeper pile, has great chic made 
up with the lighter underside of the skins 
worked in as streaks running downwards over 
the shoulders. These coats are expensive, 
becoming, hard-wearing. Coats in the 
cheaper, soft pelts are not being bought, the 
furriers tell me. Women are investing money 
and coupons in something they know will 
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Pigskin-coloured grained calf, with elastic side and a sole in the new 


plastic material that replaces rubber. Dolcis 
wear and wear and look right to the end of 
its life. 

The hopsack rayon, looking, so far as 
possible, like a woollen, is the textile novelty 
of the war in this country. America has sent 
over a small exhibition to Manchester of the 
recent textile developments over there, some 
of which we shall see here after the war. 
There are plastic-treated rayons that replace 
oiled silk, plastic-treated villan, a rather 
stiff material that is used for upholstery. 
The legendary nylon is shown as stockings, 
ties and as a whole topcoat, when it is 
much like a camel coat in appearance. The 
same lively tendency in designs as here, with 
well-spaced effects full of movement, is appar- 
ent in the printed fabrics in the exhibition. 
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exhilarating news by their brill 


ance of colour; 
here show the same 
their design. Nothing 


Printed fabrics 
Vivacity jn 
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stance, could be more exuberant 
than the latest Jacqmar fabric 


being shipped to South Af 


where groups of ballet 
etched in black on 
cherry linen, each gro 
away like mad. _ TI 
hammer and sickle for: 
of the design of anoth: 
linen, all kinds of s| 
maxims being traced i 
red. A white crépe is } 
lipstick red war slog: 
script writing. These 
used so that the fabr 
tailored. The pattern 
but placed in such a w 
general effect is almos‘ 
ventional print. The 
has the figures spaced like a flow: 
print, the slogan print like th 
“lightning” effects of a few years | 
Your feet are going to look dif 
Quite apart from the many wi 
plastic soles that are the big nove 
year, there are house slippers ma 


duroy with open toes and wed 
slippers in reversed calf fitting rig 


the ankle with elastic gussets hidc 
the broad, flat tongue in front. T! 
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fit like a glove and are really a cross between 
a bootee and a slipper. For town wear, there 
are court shoes in bright tan colour with 
oblong discs, saddlestitched and used like 
bows. These have square toes and heels and 


are all leather. 
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ACROSS. 


. “*Reeling and writhing, of course, to 
begin with,’ the replied.” 
—Lewis Carroll (two words, 4, 8) 
. Buried in the blitz in cities (4) 
. Such as Goliath was (10) 
. Who was the gentleman when Eve did 
this? (4) 
2. Those who make it must be prepared to 
go under (6) 
13. And so, more sought after? (5) 
16 and 18. Though out of hand, it may come 
right (14) 
19 and 21. Humiliating and unsavoury pos 
tion to be in (three words, 7, 3, 4) 
One of the Campbells (5) 
With a saint before him he would n0 
longer be at home in the forest (6) 
. A fugitive speaking from the Middle 
East? (4) 
. Lake where there is always a breeze ' 
start with (10) 
. Dandy or architect (4) 
. The first one was the Tower of Babel (10) 


NOW AS THEN... 
Quality Unvivallea ! 


CROSSWORD No. 707 

Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reachj‘‘ Crossword No, 707, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavis- 

tock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on 

Thursday,’ August 19, 1943. Nore.—This‘competition does not apply to the 
United States. 





22. 
23. 








DOWN. 


. Part of the housemaid’s armoury (4) 

. Hit or kiss (4) 

. Bird song (5) 

. Band or train, but not a train-band (7) 

. Which of ten logs is? (7) 

. Sort of thing there’s no getting through 

(10) 

. “Get on, Grace !”’ (anagr.) (10 

. It is forged to see through (6) 

. “Into a cliff’’ (anagr.) (10) 

. What the railways divide goo: 

. Successors of the guilds (6) 

. He was Davy to Dr. Johnson (’) 

. One of the Isles of Greece (7) F 

. “If this be , and upon © @ prove, 
I never writ, nor no man eT age 

. Cry (4) —Shai, spea 


. Clothes for the river (4) 


Gin makes the 
cocktail, Seagers 


into (10) 











Name 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 





Maximum price :-— 


PER 25/3 sortie 





SOLUTION TO No. 706. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which ee 
appeared in the issue of August 6, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Punch and Judy; 9, Last train; 10, Vital; 11, Cast up; 
12, Starfish; 13, No time; 15, Motorist; 18, Lampreys; 19, Midget; 
21, Meetings; 23, Enisle; 26, Alert; 27, Archivist; 28, Fresh dogrose. 
DOWN.—1, Pelican; 2, Noses; 3, Hot summer; 4, Near; 5, Junction; 
6, Dover; 7, Silk hat; 8, Striving; 14, Timbered; 16, Orienting; 17, Eye- 
glass; 18, Lumbago; 20, Trestle; 22, Inter; 24, Sligo; 25, Acid. 





The winner of Crossword Ni. 705 is 
Mr. E. B. Avory, 
14, Castellain Road, Maida V le, W? 
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nd ‘ 
: MANUFACTURERS: W.& O. MARCUS, LIMITED, LONDON,W.2 

Have you thought of the anxiety 
to which may be caused to your 
d. dependants if for any reason 
8) | your affairs have not been 

ro . satisfactorily arranged ? 

i e | 2 |: OOTS we In these days when life is so 
did | MEDICAT uncertain, the advisability of 
r ia C ED appointing a corporation rather 

i Pe oe i ty Cor r ws than an individual as_ the 

| A -, | | | J ES Executor of your Will or in the 
oe oa : ‘ ’ capacity of Trustee needs little 
me cmb ogy eng the jo he emphasis. By so doing, 
manutaeturin ry continuity is preserved and 
0sI- ; . 1 e you are assured of efficient 
experience of f : administration. 
eis hty years Full details can be obtained, 
no : whether you are a customer of 
Co Lloyds Bank Limited or not, 
idle ° from any Branch or from its 
Executor and Trustee Offices 
to | MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS We recommend MALSEK, obtainable from our Branches and Boots. a 
| COTANKIN ANTISLPTIC THRONT ye 
Street, E.C.2, 5 Albemarle Street, 
10) W.1, Birmingham, Bournemouth, 
° Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
- Manchester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co Ltd cal £ L & T  @) 
Vale of Bardsley 
) Lancashire 
—" CONQUER 
ugh 
DTT CANCER Until a cure is discovered to master this LY \ A \ 
: insidious disease, thousands of people, in all rai 





















































ever a rose without a thorn— 
ut beware of thorns when 













































walks of life, must continue to suffer and die. 
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(10) rdenin 
a g. Protect your hands ® = 3 A i 
cainst scratches, cuts and Help is continually Will you think of the many poor patients e 
fection by wearing ANDY needed by bei d for | his H ital. of th Head Office : 
sarden Gloves. They're tough eing cared for in this ospita » Of those 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
ed, HA tear wetting 3’ wesley "Bay a naie vo-duy. Lec ACY who day-by-day are striving to find the 
4.” I“ These are gloves you cause and the cure of this dread disease, 
5) og ve hear: :bout.’* y 
| Rng alge «a UBSCRIPTION so that the day may come when we can DIAMONDS UP 100° 
ane a atores, 2/9 post free say that Cancer is conquered? ° 
Manton: ee or MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
“i” D Please send fo he Serer A Dunes, OF, SOUy, den 
: ~~ ONATION Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2 £1/£10,000. ‘ Call. Post or Phone Mayfair 
IS } 5825. Cash paid’ immediately. 
Ay THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL we mklNDEN & CO. | 
19 4: FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 (FREE) The First Jewellere in New Rond Street 
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